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| success of her first book, which appeared ten 
' years ago when she was only a little over twenty, 


Character Sketch. 
| that she should have written so little since. A 


OLIVE SCHREINER, |fow short sketches or parables, which have 
PropaBty never in the history of literature has | appeared first in magazines, and afterwards 


so great and Jasting a reputation been made with | have been collected into two small volumes, 
one book as was made ly Olive Schreiner | havo been the entire representation of thoso 


when, under the name of ‘‘ Ralph Iron,” she | years from tho literary point of view. At least | 


published “ Life on an African Farm.” It 


has keen intensely disliked and called in 
question, but it has also touched chords of deep 
feeling in the public mind, which was ready to 


twice it has been thought that a new novel, 
published anonymously, was her work, and this 
impression (carefully fostered by tho publisher) 
has been of great rervice to the sale of the 


respond, and has gained for her a band of 
devoted admirers, and a general level of literary 
respect such as is a very remarkable result of one 
book, and that a book of no great length, and 
certainly very defective as a work of art. 
Partly, no doubt, the great interest aroused 
by this book resujted from the now''y «f the 
gcene in which it was laid, There never was, not 
even when ancient Rome was the mistress of the 
world, so curious a position as that of the 
British nation at present. We are theoretically 
responsible for the government of so many 
different races, and the management of so many 
diverse States, that it is impossible, cven for an 
industrious student, to really know very much 
about a considerable portion of those distant 
political affairs. Yet for the government of all 
our colonies and dependencies every British 
elector is theoretically held responsible. Thus, 
while we realise that it is impossible for us to 
thoroughly understand the matters with which 
we are supposed to be dealing—the matters 
which, in fact, are dealt with by the standing 
officials of our Colonial Office, our India Office, 
and our Foreign Oftice—we cannot divest our- 
selves altogether of a feeling of interest and 
responsibility about these distant parts of 
Britain’s colonies. It was partly, therefore, 
because Miss Schreiner’s book purported to 
inform us about the ways of living and the 
characteristics of the peoples of Cape Colony, that 
her work received so much attention. It was 
even more, however, the courage with which she 
treated both of religious and of moral questions, 
under tho guise of a story, that gave sucha 
peculiar fascination, either of attraction or, work by Olive Schreiner would receive the 
repulsion, to her work. | immediate attention of all tho literary and 
Olive Schreiner was born in South Africa, and | advanced thinkers of the day. But the books 
she and her family still reside there. !.. has a | have turned out not to be hers, and thus each 
sister who is an active member of the W.C.T.U., | succeeding year the wonder has grown that she 
and a brother who is also engaged in religious | should be content to rest upon that single ex- 
work from the “evangelical” standpoint. But her | pression, and should not endeavour to give forth 
mother has become a Catholic, and lives in a | what must surely be now more matured and 
convent. As to her own religious views, though | more finished ideas. 
it is not fair to judge an author's opinions by | It appears, however, as if her development is 
what is put into a work of fiction, thero is little | to take an entirely new turn, and that anything 
room for doubt that the discussions which she | that this remarkable young woman may do in 
introduces into the “ African Farm” often | the future will not be in literature but in active 
represent her own difficulties and questionings. | politics. Little as we may know of the Cape, we 
It has appeared strange, in view of the great | must know that it is at present the scene of the 


volumes in question, for another important 
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most active colonisation on the part of Englieh- 
men, that English capital has been poured into 
it, that it has been the scene of wild speculation, 
that tremendous fortunes havo been made and 
lost over it quite lately, and that the clash of at 
least three diverso races there, the Kuglish 
emigrants, the cld Dutch settlers, and the 
natives, have producod at present perhaps the 
most undesirable state of society that could be 
discovercd, We \British, who know so com- 


paratively little about it, and have individually 
so little interest in it as a rule, have been 
required to fight about it before now, and may 
at any time be called upon once more to spend 
our treasure and waste our army in its midst. 
It cannot therefore be without interest to any- 
one who appreciates at all the responsibilities of 
being a member of our imperial race, to know 
that Olive Schreiicr is taking a leading part 
just now in Cape politics. 

She detests very heartily and boldly the lead- 
ing spirit in the development of the Transvaal— 
Mr. Rhodes. Her complaint is weakened for 
one set of thinkers and strengthened for another 
by the fact that it turns out to be practically 
an attack upon capitalism and private property ; 
but if this appears to sorne to show that sho is 
taking an impracticable part, there are other 
features about her address which must com- 
mend themselves to every person capable of im- 
partial thought. Many of the troubles of our 
old settled countries ariso from the fact that we 
are committed to the principle of private 
property in the gifts of nature. ‘The land, and the 
mineral wealth which is under the land, ought to 
be the inheritance of the entire race, and in pro- 
coss of time there can bo little doubt that the 
natural evolution of society will compel a much 
closer relation between the State’s resources and 
these natural means of subsistence than at 
present exists. When we are beginning to 
perccive this (and even the most conservative 
of us capable of thought is beginning to perceive 
it), it seems very sad that the mistake should be 
ropeated in the new and still unsettled countries 
where it would have been equally easy for the 
State to retain the supreme and ultimate posses- 
sion of these sources cf human wealth and only 
to lease and under-let them to private owners, 
This is one of the leading points of Olive 
Scbreiner’s manifesto. I do not give more details 
as to what she has said, simply because the 
Iceal politics of the Cape could not possibly be 
made interesting to the average English reader, 
who has perhaps rather more than she can do 
to understand home affairs properly. The 
extract from the leading Cape paper which 
follows this sketch will show those willing to 
know a little more fully the position that the 
subject of these remarks has taken up. 

About two years ago, Olive Schreiner married 

_a gentleman who was a member of the Cape 
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Parliament, of the name of Kronwright. When 
this occurred she not only retained her own 
name, but induced her husband to take it also. 
This is » compliment which a man is usually 
very ready to pay to a fortune but would gener- 
ally hesitate to pay to a woman. When I heard 
that Olive Schreiner was keeping her own name 
jn marriage, I sent her @ message through a 
mutual friend to know if I had been correctly 
informed. This was her reply :—“ Tell Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller, whom I have always wished to 
know, that not only am I keeping my own name, 
but that my dear husband says that he will be 

oud to bo known as ‘Olive Schreiner’s 
hysband,’ and that we are going to combine our 
names and to be called Kronwright-Schreiner.” 
Her husband has joined with her in the manifesto 
on politics referred to above, and their several 


shares are not distinguishablo. She has had 


one child, but it died almost at once. 
Fiorence Fenwick MIturr. 


—EE——E 


« PETTICOAT (AND TROUSER) 
POLITICS.” 
(From the ** Cape Times.” ) 

Aumost every town of any importance in 
South Africa, in colonies and republics alike, 
ha; at least one paper which devotes iteelf, with 
more or less conviction, to attacking “ this villain 
Rhodes.” Those papers are presumably written 
by men. And logic is a male prerogative. Yet 
what struck us at once about Olive Schreiner’s 
tirade—we explained at the time which part we 
put down as practically her sole composition— 
was that it was the most essentially logical attack 
we had seen. ‘Ralph Iron” sees that the in- 
dictment against Mr. Rhodes, in its full, soul- 
satisfying form, is really an indictment against 
capitalism, against ex loitation, against the 
whole material phase of colonisation in which 
we at present live and move. And this logical 
treatment clears the air; though it also accounts 
for the coolness with which the manifesto has 
been ignored in official Opposition quarters. 
For hitherto the denunciations have been be- 
wilderingly muddled. The have been written 
from standpoints mutually estructive. 

People who want to see the Dutchman’s nose 
put out of joint denounced Mr. Rhodes for 
truckling to the Dutch, while anti-English re- 

ublicans denounced him for trying to bully the 
r. One man is for saving the shareholders 
delude into investing in a naked land ; another 
declaims against the monopoly of the riches of 
King Solomon by a successful adventurer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kronwright-Schreiner see that no real 
a can be made against compromise by a mob 
of political compromisers, against monopoly by 
rival monopolists, against exploitation by less 
successful exploitera; and they take their stand 
on a platform practically Socialistic. We do 
not know that this is a line likely to succeed as 
a matter of tactics. South Africa, if no other 
part of the world, is to our mind in the hands of 
capitalist enterprise for years to come, and is 
utterly unripe for anything else. But at least 
it is consistent, it is intellectually presentable, 
it makes a strong standpoint, and it brings into 
line all that is most earnest and most genuine in 
the hostility to the Premier. Premature and 
unpracticable it may be ; it is not tiresome and 
banal, like calling the man day after day a 
swindler, a mere money-grabber, and the like, 
which everybody feels to bo wide of the mark. 
Nor is it, however extreme, to be discounted as 
an individual vagary. 
¢ We ane BADLY IN Neep or A LirrLe Perti- 
coxt Ponttics.” 

We irust, then, that one clever and earnest 
woman at any rate is fairly launched on South 
African po''tics. Perhaps in time others will 
follow suit ; for we have at least half a dozen 
keen lady politicians in Capetown alone, if they 
only tock courage. And wo are badly in necd 
of alittle petticoat politics. We are suffering 
from what must presumably be called, by 
analogy, trouser politics. The moncy-jingling, 
whisky - bibbing, stock - jobbing, saloon-bar 
side of life is more than adequately represented. 
A little more of the home view would be 
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welcome ; a little more ‘ mere sentiment,” an 
ideal or two, would be thankfully received. e 
do not with Mrs, Kronwright-Schreiner 
that, barring the parental sentiment, men and 
women are mentally similar. We like to thiok 
that mentally, as otherwise, they contribute to 
the common stock (with exceptions) a slightly 
diverse idiosyncrasy. That seems to us & mons 
interesting conception of human sex, and _al- 
together more creditable to its inventor. But 
it is just because of this that we want the 
feminine note in politics. We are glad to see 
a ladies’ branch of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, That isa modest step 
towards social activity. And a lady is on the 
committee of the new Political Association. The 
Cape is not wholly in a backwater from the 
vortex of the world’s movement. 

“Wx ARE SUFFERING FROM A Fatse KIND OF 

Vinuity.” 

But aggressively Trouser Politics are still too 
much iu the ascendant for a happily mixed world. 
A Cape legislator boasts to his constituents of 
the political value of treating legislators at the 
Assembly bar. An actress poisons herself at 
Johannesburg, and all the gilded youth of the 
place envies the particular young numskull who 
acquires sudden notoriety by the incident. A 
doctor draws off the dying girl's rings because her 
handa are swelling—and forthwith the rumour 
is credited that one of the “ johnnies ” robbed a 
dying mistress. A Natal team, beaten on the foot- 
ball field, or atleast one ofits members, actually 
prefers to give it out that the defeat was due to 
the team’s own flabby inability to ‘‘keep 
straight ” among the allurements of a tour just 
before the match: as if any manly athlete would 
not fifty times sooner own up to a fair licking 
than flaunt such an excuse. And a Natal paper 
cares to soothe the colony’s wounded patriotism 
with the explanation. All this, and much else, 
shows, not that we are really worse than the rest 
of the world, but that we are suffering from @ 
false kind of virility; that of the schoolboy 
sickening with his first cigar, or of Dickens’s 
youth who had ‘‘seena deal of life ” out of the 
back window of an ‘inn. And to arrive at the 
true man, in this unhealthy social state, there is 
only one way. We want the stimulus of the 
true woman. As Ibsen said long ago, out social 
reserves, which must be called up soon, are the 
workers and the women.” 


Christmas Sunday School Lesson. 


THE INCARNATION. 


Read—St. John i, 1 to 15. 

Learn—-Jobn iii, 16, or John i, 15. 

Hymn 48 (A, and M.) 

In telling the story of a man’s life we begin with 
his birth ; but in the life of Jesus must go back 
before His birth. 

(1) In the beginning. Before the world was 
made Jesus was with God. The Word—why is 
Jesus called so? When we speak to one another 
we use? Yet words not always spoken with lips. 
God speaks to man. How? Several ways— 
through nature, through manu, through His Son. 
Most through His Son. Therefore, Jesus called 
the Word. The‘ Word was with God. Why? 
Because was God. And how long shall Jesus be 
God? (Rev. i. 8). See what else Jesus called. 
(9 v.) The true Light. Illustration: A dark 
room, Shutters closed. No chink for light to 
er.ter. Shutters opened. Light pours into room. 
Roveala all there. Christ like this. Reveals God 
to men. (10 v) He wasia the world. God speaks 
through nature. God every where, The sea, the 
land, the thunderstorm, the grass that grows — 
all tell of Him (Ps. cxxxix. 7 and 8).  Iilustra- 
tion: An utbaliever once told Napoleon Buona- 
parte he did not believe in God. Napoleon 
pointed to the sea and stars, and said, ‘* Then 
who made all that?” He came unto His own. 
God speaks through man. He is in man (v. 9). 
Our reason and our conscicace tell us of 
God. But to one nation He came specially. 
Which’ Lastly, God speaks through His Son. 
The Word was made flesh. Jesus was born 
with a human body like ours. Could be hungry, 
thirsty, weary, and could suffer pain like us. (If 
time should permit, the children might be asked 
for exampks.) Only what difference (Heb. iv. 15, 
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Our Sbort Story. 
LITTLE KITS CHRISTIIAS. 


By Avera Frances Mount, 

Author of “ Margery’s Quest,” ete. 
Pirrer, patter, thump! pitter, patter, thump ! 
—the sound continued at regular intervals on 
the hard, frosty. pavement. Pitter, patter, 
thump ! 

It was only little Kit going quickly along one 
of the busy, crowded streets 0 great, bustling 
London—poor little, fatherles:, motherless, friend- 
less Kit. 

He was a pretty little chap, with a sweet 
child-face, from which the large, velvety brown 
eyes looked out under their long lashes with a 
sort of wondering expression. A mouth that had 
dimples round it, in spite of the lines of pain that 
showed so plainly. A broad white brow, cur- 
rounded by clustering curls of soft hair touched 
with gold. 

Yes, little Kit was a pretty child, although 
only a waif of the London slurs. 

He had been a workhouse baby-—the first 
thing those beautiful eyes of his had looked 
upon when he started on life’s voyage was the 
bare walls of a workhouse ward. He found no 
welcome awaiting him, for his father was too 
fond of drink to earn much money, so the poor 
mother was sorry when her boy was born, for she 
did not know how she was to beep him. 

But she struggled on somehow, and dearly 
loved the wee atom of humanity who was 80 
helpless and so dependent upon her. Then just 
as the boy had grown to know her, and lisp 
pretty broken sentences that brought smiles to 
Bee eee face and happiness to her heart, she 

ied. 

Kit was alone then, for his father had gone—- 
no one knew where—six months before. 

It would have been well for the workhouse- 
born baby if someone had carried him back there 
again, but somehow nobody took the trouble. 
And a girl who lodged in the same house, and 
had we k... in the same factory as his mother, 
took care of him—that is, she let him sleep with 
her, and gave him such scraps of food as she 
could spare. 

So the boy, with his sweet face and perfect 
limbs, used to play with other neglected children 
every day, and crept each night under the old 
blanket that covered Polly. Poor, rough, 
ignorant Polly, who, though she had only seen 
the hard side of life, yet had a heart that could 
love. 

Kit could remember Polly, for it was not 
uch more than a year sinca he had lost her; 
but he had a very dim recollection of tho days 
when he could run about without limping. 

The first thing that stood clearly out in his 
mind was his falling dowa—down the dark, 
rickety staira. It was shortly a‘ter his mother’s 
death, and he had climbed to the top landing to 
Polly’s room. 

He missed his footing, and went bumping on 
the hard steps until he lay in a confused heap at 
the bottom. 

‘ Mercy on us, if it ain’t little Kit,” exclaimed 
Polly, who stumbled over something in the dusky 
gloom of the N ovember evening, when a few 
minutes later she returned from work. 

She carried him upstairs, and laid him on her 
bed, and nursed him with all the tenderness she 
was capable of. , 

“ You've give your leg a bit of a twist, dearie,’ 
she said, when the days dragged by and he grew 
no better. ‘Just keep still a spell longer, and 
you'll be all right, never fear.” 

And Kit did “ keep still for a spell longer,” 
but he did not get well, and it never occurred to 
Polly that she ought to take him to a hospital 

The boy found it vory lone ly shut up all day 
while she was at work at the factory, and he was 
glad when able to go out into the court again, 
although the injured leg was not “all right” a8 
Polly had declared it would be. 

It was very crooked, and very painful some- 
times, but gradually he became accustomed to 
limping about, and the future did not troub 
him. He did not know that for the rest of h 
life he was doomed to be a cripple. 

So four years rolled away, and then he lost! 
only friend. Polly wout into consumption as 
many of the underpaid, overworked factory gi 
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do; and one morning little Kit awoke to find 
himself alone in the world that was so big and 
friendless to him. 

Polly was dead, and he had no home now, no 
one to care for and caress him as she had been 
wont to do in her rough but kindly way. 

But Kit had no time to waste in fretting; the 
Ht reality of gainiog a livelihood lay before 

im. 

So brusbiog his teara away on his ragged coat- 
sleeve he shouldered his fata and wat forth 
to his life alone—for Kit had been a crossing- 
sweeper for twelve months then. He managed 
to get a living somehow; his wants were few, and 
£0 many people found it hard to pass the sweet 
child face with the great wondering eyes without 
staying to give the owner some pence, 

_ He was often cold and hungry, and many a 
time when he had spent his coppers upon food 
there was nothing left for a night’s lodgirg, so 
he had to croep under an arch, or more frequently 
he curled himsslf up in a costermonger’s barrow 
which stood ina yard near the s'un where he 
used to live. : 

Yes, K't_was very often hungry, but on this 
Christmas Eve he felt no hunger as he limped 
along the hard pavement. He had been to a Tea 
given for regged children in a Mission Room in 
the East End. 

And what a tea it had been—such a treat as 
ee never experienced in his nine years of 

ife | 

And now, as involuntarily, from force of habit, 
he came to a sudden standstill before a bzker’s 
stop, he eaid under his breath: 

‘* My, what a feed I’ve had. I don’t seem to 
wact nothin’ there to-night. I ain’t hungry one 
iit I s'posa that’s like how the gentiefolks feels 
allus. 

Then, as he continued his rapid walk, he forgot 
all about not feeling hungry, his thoughts wero 
busy with quite another subject. He never even 
noticed the pain ia his crooked little leg as he 
dragged it after him. He was tired aud cold, 
and he hadn't a siugle copper to pay for a hard 
bed in a lodging-house. 

It was a bitter night, with a keen frosty air, 
and he constantly breathed upon his numbed 
fingers, and doublivg them up, thrust them 
into his ragged pockets. But nothing seemed 
to trouble him to-night, he was used to 
feeling cold, and he had made up his mind to 
‘‘turn into the barrer,” and was now going in the 
direction of the court. 

But a3 he drew nearer to the familiar neigh- 
bourhood he scarcely noticed anything around 
him ; his mind was so full of what he had heard 
and seen in the Mission Room. 

It was the old, old story of the little baby who 
was born far away in Bothlehem. Yes, the story 
is very old, but to Kit it was quite new. Hehad 


a vague notion of heaven—a place a Ieng way off 


—and he knew in a dim way that there wasa 
God; but until to-night no one had ever told 
him of a Saviovr. He had never heard of Jesus 
Christ, and the knowledge that he had a 
Heavenly Father who loved him was a sweet, 
strange idea to little Kit. He had learned this 
wonde:ful news in an address given to the 
children after the tea. The clergyman had 
spoken so simply that even the youngest could not 
fail to understand. It was the story of the 
Nativity, aud to Kit the vision of the angels who 
appeared to the shepherds and told of the birth 
of the Holy Infant was very real. 

The subject had been illustrated by large 
pictures, and Kit grew so interested that he was 
quite cairied away, and had almost felt he was 
among the shepherds as they followed the star 
that was to lead them to the lowly manger bed. 
And now, as be limped guickly but painfully 
along, he was lost to everything but this new 
thought 

“ve heard tell of God,” he said, as he gazed 
up at the clear sky where the stars shone so 
brilliantly, “but I never knowed about Jesus-— 
Him as was the baby. And Christmas Day is 
the very day as He was born, to-morrer like, and 
thie is the very night the shepherds follered the 
star what showed ’em the way. My! it zs 
wonderful 1" 

Suddenly the child started as Big Ben chimed 
out seven o'clock. “ It’s gettin’ late,” he said to 
himself, “seems as if I wasn't never goin’ to get 
to that barrer to-night. 1'm tired, too. P’raps 
that’s a bit how them shepherds felt a tindgin’ 


sk 


ou all night. My! I wouldn't mind goin’ myself 
ies as if I was sure of findin’ Jesus at the 
eud.” S 


And again he looked at the bright, starlit 


y. 
‘He'd love me like as Polly did, and take care 


on me though I’m o'vy a small, lame chap.’ 


As he spoke his attention wasattracted by one 


star mucli larger aud brighter than the rest. 


“My!” he said, “I do believe that’s the very 


one as showed ‘om the road. (Queer I never spied 
it afore.” 
“Maybe it o’ny shines because it’s Christmas ; 
yes, it must be the Christmas star, sure enough. 
And how it do twinkle all the time!” 


Then, as a new idea struck him, 


He had reached the end of the long street 


now, and a road he had to cross lay in front of 


him. City Arabs are very nimble, and Kit was 
almost as quick as any, in spite of his crocked 
leg. He could dodge in and out amongst the 
vehicles in a wonderfully dexterous way. 

_ But to-night his eyes as well as his thoughts 
were raisod upwards, and as he gazed frequently 
at that bright star in the blue vault of heaven, 
ho thought again of what he had heard and seen 
in the Mission Room. 

‘Them was ony picshers,” ho said, “a picsher 
of the star an’ a picsher of Jezus. There's the 
very star a-twinklin’ in the sky, an’ if o’ny I could 
see Jesus His very self l'ct be glad, I would. Oh, 
I do wish I could foller and foller it till it showod 
me where to find Him.” 

But suddenly little Kit forgot all about his 
eager desire, and the bright star in the clear, 
frosty sky was shut out from his vision. Just for 
one instant he was conscious of a sudden blow 
and a sharp pain, then all was blank —overything 
was blotted out. 

So absorbed had he been with his thoughts 
that he was blind and deaf to all else. He did 
not hear the clatter of horse’s hoofs coming 
swiftly round the corner, nor the warning call ot 
the rider as he made desperate efforts to pull his 
horev up. 

The animal reared and plunged with sudden 
fright, then, as he dast:ed forward, ore of his hoofs 
which was on a level with Kit’s head struck him 
violently. 

Big Ben had chimed out nine before the boy 
regained consciousness, and everything seemed 
very strange to him. He tried to raiso himself 
but his limbs felt as heavy as lcad, and there was 
a whizzing in his cars, and a dull pain under his 
soft curly hair. 

‘: Where was he—what had happened ? ” 

And as he lay trying to fathom the mystery, 
someone stood by him, and laid a cool hand 
upon his burning brow. It was a night-nurse in 
the accident ward of Guy’s Hospital; and, 
accustomed though she was to sad sights, there 
was an expression of pity on her face as she looked 
upon that of the little child with the great brown 
eyes and clusterivg curls round tho pcor little 
injured head. He glanced at her and a smile 
played about his dimpled mouth. “ What's 
that 2” he asked, as the whizzing noise took a 
clearer sound, “seems like a bell ; what’s it ring- 
ing for? 

“It’s the bells of St. Paul’s,” she answered 
softly as she put some soothing medicino between 
his lips. “They ere ringing because it is 
Christmas Eve. But don’t talk, dear, it is not 
gocd for you.” 

But the mention of Christmas had brought a 
flood of recollections over Kit’s bewildered brain. 

“ Christmas,” he repeated ; “oh, I know now. 
To-morrer is Christmas Day, and [ was watchin’ 
the star and within’ it ’ud lead me to Jesus like 
it did the shepherds. I was just thinkin’ J’d 
keep on all night and not mind about bein’ cold 
and tired a bit if I could find Him in the morvin’ 
and I dont remember ro more.” 

“ Poor little man,’ said the nurse kindly, “you 
wore hurt, s» someone brought you here to be 
taken care of” 

«* Where's here ? ” questioned the child, 

“Safe, dear, in Guy’s He spital.” 

“In a orspital,” he excluimed as the fever- 
flush deepened on his cheek. ‘ And won't I be 
able to go and seo that star again to-night, the 
Christmas star; I want to foller it, I want to go to 
Jesus, He'd bo sure to love me, He'd love little 
Kit.” 

The nurae strove to soothe him, and in a short 
time the medicine she had administered took 
effect and he sank into an wueasy slumber. 


impulse s-ized her. 
flood cf moonlight fell acrcess the bed. 
there in the blue vault of heaven could be seen 
myriads of s‘ars, «nd one larger than all the 
rest gleamed bright and clear, 


sound of a sob in her voice. 
Jesus very soon, you will be with Jesus in heaven 
on Christmas Day.” 


He did not awaken when two doctors bent 


over him, nor hear the low whispers round his 
bed. 


‘He cannot last till morning, the brain is 


fatally injured. Poor boy, what a beautiful face. 


He has had a hard life, anyone can see that, and 


at some time one leg has been broken, and 
evidently allowed to set itszlf. 
hasn't seen the sunny sido of the world and he is 
going to a better; he will be at rest soon. 
you may watch the case till the end. Wanted to 
talk, did he? Well, if heis able, let him, nothing 
can watter now.” 


Ab, well, he 


Yes, 


Tne Christmas bells had ceased when the 


brown eyes unclosed again, and the hush of mid- 
nigiit hug over the sleeping world, A screen 
had been drawn round Kit’s bed, and tho nuree 
was watching him, waiting tosmooth the path 
of this little wave-tossed pilgrim to the verge of 
the river of death, 
her ; he was geowing very weak, and his voice 
wes feeble as he spoke. 


Ile stretched a thin hand to 


‘““T want to seo the star again,” he said; “TI 


want to sce the Christinas star, T want to go to 
Jo:us, Oh, I want to go to Jesus on Christmas 
mornin’, like the shepherds did, but I'm tired. 
Oh! I'm so tired,” he wailed. 


Thon tho nurce rose, as a sudden God-given 
Sho raised tho blind, and a 
And 


The boy was slipping nway from earth very 


fist, her practised eye told her that. Sho bent 
over him and tenderly lifted the frail form, and 
carried him close to the window. 
she whispered, as sho pillowed his bead on her 
arm: 
Christmas morning soon, and then you will be 


“ Look, dear,” 
“Look, there’s the star, it will be 


with Jesus.” 
A beautiful smile lit up the dying face as the 


soft eyes were fixed upon the planet. 


‘Yes, that’s the star,” ho murmured. “TI 


thought I’d never seo it again, and you say I’m 
goin’ to Jesus for sure— goin’ to seo him on 
Christmas morviu’ like the shepherds.” 


“Yes, dear,” she answered, and there was a 
“ You are going to 


There was a long silenco broken only by the 
quick, panting breath of the child. His eyes had 
closed, and the long Jashes rested on the cheeke. 
But Kit had not forgotten, the nurse’s words 
had soothed him, and he lay contentedly in her 
arms as his life ebbed away. 

Then as Big Ben chimed out the eotemn hour 
of midnight his eyes slowly unclosed again ; he 
smiled as ho looked at the nurse, and then he 
fixed his gaze upon the star. 

One, two, three, four, slowly and evenly came 
the strokes, then as the sound of the last died 
away there was a sudden movement. With un- 
natural strength the boy raised himself, and 
stretching one little hand forward, said in a low 
clear voice, 

“) follercd tho star. Lvs Christmas mornin’ 
now, and I'm goin’ to Jesus.” 

Thero was one lony, deep-drawn breath, then 
the uplifted hand droppe’, and there was @ 
silence. 

The nurse tenderly laid her Jight burden upon 
tho bed and drew down tho blind. 

The star was no longer visib'e~ a white fleecy 
cloud had obscured it; but it nob matter now, 
for Christras was como, and little Kit had found 
Jesus. 


iL EOS 8 


“Fecm porsonal experience, and from ex- 
periments most carefully conducted over large 
bodies of men, it is caj-able of proof beyond all 
possibility of question, that «/eoho/ in ordinary 
cireunstances, nol only dors not help work, but 
is serious hindever of work, Ldo not desire to 
make out a sérow ciso. Tam speaking solemnly 
and carcfully in tle prescree of truth, and I 
teil you I amcuusiderably within the mark when 
I say tu you, that going the round of my hospital 
wards to-day, seven out of every ten there 
owed their ill-health to aleoho!.”- Sar .tudrew 


| Clarke, MD, 
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‘* What's the matter here ? ” called out Joe to 
one of a knot of men standing talking at the 
corner. 

‘t Matter enough to you,” responded the man 
meaningly, ‘(when your father’s lyin’ dead 
drunk on the bach, and the tide a-comin’ in.” 

“ Hush!” cried Meg, springing forward with 
blazing eyes. ‘‘ Have you no pity? Remember 
it's Nat Bullen’s son you're speakin’ to. Tell 
me quick what you mean. Where is he?’’ 

But before the man could answer she had 
pulled Joe in the direction of the quay. 

There seemed no doubt about the truth of the 
story, for half the village was down there, talk- 
ing excitedly. Directly Joe and Meg appeared 
one of the men Repost forward, and said, 

“ We was just a-sayin’, lad, as if we had a bit 
of rope, and a lantern, we might boa-doia’ some- 
thin’. For if he weren't the bast of fathers, it’s 
likely as you'd do your duty by ‘im.” 

‘Thera ain't no question of duty in this ’ere,” 
said Joe, with rough dignity. “Té I succeeds in 
saving of him ivll be because Iloves him. Meg, 
lass, your father has a big lantern, ain't he? ” 

But to his surprise Meg had vanished, and one 
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interest, and as the moments d ed on, the 
‘saw that, slowly but surely, he wan reaching bis 
father. When at last he stood on the ledge on 
which Nat lay, cheer after cheer rose above the 
noise of the waves, and the excitement of the 
honest fisher fo!k was intense. With straining 
eyes they watched him unfasten the rope from 
his own waist, and put it round his father’s; then, 
at the signal, the men bagan to pull up. 

When Bullen—sobered at last—appeared over 
the edge of the wall, he was received by strong 
arms and carefully borne to his cottege. Then 
the rope was lowered for his rescuer. But 
though the wind had somewhat abated, it was 
still high, and try as they would, the rope 
dropped nowhere near Jce. He, poor fellow, 
saw at once how it was, and his arms fell by his 
side as if io desp2i-. For he knew that what was 
merely risky in going down was now almost 
cartain death, as, should he make one false step, 
he would be dashed to pieces on the rocks below, 
having no rope to depend on. 

_A change passed over the crowd when they saw 
his awful peri!. Men, that a minute before had 
cheered their loudest, now held their breath with 
horror ; and women, thinking perchance of their 
own bright lads, sobbing wrung their hands. 
Was the reward for saving a worthless drunkard's 
life to be death? 

Hark! what was that? Only Meg's strong, 
young voice ringing out above the roar of the 
angry sea. Music is ever an inspiration to these 
hearty Cornish fishermen ; and she knew that 
Joe, of all men, was peculiarly sensitive to 
singing. For as the grand tune, and still 
grander words: 


Our Prize Story. 


———— > 


« TREGARTHA’S GIRL.” 
By Erase. Grawam. 


Mra Tarcartua was undoubtedly the belle of 
the village. Her figure was the straightest and 
her face the bonniest in all M——e, and as for 
fun and frolic, she was always in the thick of it. 

‘‘Let’s ask Meg,” was the fisher-girls’ cry 
when any trip or merry - making was being 


anned. 
<< Let's ask Meg; she’s a rare good one at such 


woe 
what Meg was among the girls, Joe 
Ballen was among the lads. Therefore what 
more natural than that these two should be 
friends? Aye, more than friends, for it was an 
open secret among the simple fisher folk that as 
soon as Joo had a boat of his own, “Meg and 
him was to be wed.” 
‘But the boat was a long time coming, for 
r Joe found that as soon as he had saved a 
nice little sum it would mysteriously—to others, 
though not to himself—disappear. For months 
this had been going on; and at last he got 
utterly discouraged. So “ down ” indeed was he 
that, meeting Meg on the quay one stormy 
winter's night, he told her she might as well 
ive him up, for he saw no chaccs of buying the 


im. 

“'T’ Jags was off like a shot directly Tom Dodds 
said about the rop2and lantern, and [ doubt but 
she's gone to fetch ‘em. She's a cute ‘un, that 


Andaure enough, before the words were wellout 
of his mouth, Meg came running down the steep 


nat. 

‘* Aye, lad! but you're a bit down, that’s what 

you are,’ was Meg's cheery answer, though her 

t black eyes had an anxious look in them. 
<¢Qome round the b2ach—the wiod ‘ull maybe 
do you good. We'll just talk it over then, and 
see what can be done.” 

‘¢Meg, you're & real witch,” and the young 
man’s face brightened wonderfully. Only 
momentarily, however, for his brow gcew blacker 
than before, as he descried a great burly form 
reeling about, just ahead of them. 

“Look !” he muttered, touching Meg on the 
arm. “That's how he’s been these four days.” 

‘s Let us go the other way, Joe. Wecan’t do 
him any good, and it only worries you to see 

him like that.’ 

So, as they walked slowly along the beach, he 
told Meg all about this last, and greatest, trouble. 
How that, after saving nearly £10, he had stowed 
it away, meaning to put it in the Savings Bank 
on the first opportunity ; and then, only a few 
days after, he had gone to his treasure to udd a 
few more shillings, and found it all gone, with 
sure and certain proofs ointing to his wretched, 
drunken father as the t ief. 

‘¢ You see, it ain't as if it were only me, but 
there's you to think on, lass,” finished up Jos, 
with a wonderfully tender glanca at the brown 
face on a level with his shoulder. ‘ And I do 
want you, Meg. It ’ud go to my heart to see 
you getting wed to any of th’ other lads—and 
theres Jack Tregweneth that’s set on you. 
But you wouldn’t never take to him, would you 
now?” 

“ Course not, Joe,” answered the girl quickly. 
“We've allers been together since we was little 
‘ans. ’Tain’t likely as I’m goin’ to leave you 
now, an’ your father taking on so bad an’ all. 
And—and, Joe” (stammering and stuttering as 
Joe had never seen her, for Meg was not used 
to be bashful), “ I’ve gota tidy bit laid by, Joe, 
and—and if your father don't give that £10 back, 

g I daresay I've got nearly that ; so, Joe dear, we 
needn't wait for that.” 

‘«‘ Why, Meg, I never thought as you was in 
such a hurry to get spliced as all that,” rather 
teasingly. 

“No, Joc, you know it ain’t that, only I can’t 
abear to see you looking like you did this 
evenin’, and I thought you'd maybe get on more 
comfortable if there was a woman about to look 
after you like, and see as you got your meals 
decent, and——” 

But she was not allowed to say any more, for 
Joe’s strong arms were round her, and Joe's 
aunny blue eyes were misty with teara. 

“ You're the bonniest, bravest lass in Cornwall, 
or out of it, Meg,” he said huskily. 

It was not until the incoming tide dashed 
almost up to their feet that they reluctantly 
turned their steps homeward. There seemed to 
be some excitement as they turned into the long 
irregu'ar street which composed the village. 


indeed, and he soon showed them that the holes 
in the thick sea-wall would serve as rests to the 
feet should Bullen be sutticiently sobered to 
climb higher up the wall as the tide came in. 
Hence their idea was to thoroughly ssarch the 
wall. This, however, was no easy task; for the 
huge Atlantic rollers, always strong, had greatly 
increased ia violence, Aud every now and then 
an extra big wave would dash right over the 
quay, soaking the by-standers and extinguishing 
their lant-ra. They had almost given up hope 
when Meg stopped and lifted her hand warn- 


“0 God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our sbelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eteroal home,” 


floated down to him they acted like a charm 
The people could see him clasp his hands for a 
second a3 if in prayer, aud then steadily begin 
the ascent. Still the masic rolled on, gathering 
volume as the people perceived Meg’s idea, and 
as the last triumphant “ Our eternal home” rang 
oat, Joe’s almost incredible feat was accom- 
plished, and he was dragged, half-fainting from 
exhaustion, on to the quay. 

“Where's Meg?” was his first cry. But Meg 
was nowhere to bo seen. 

‘‘ Father,” she had said, directly her lad’s 
brave face appeared above the wall, ‘father, 
L'll best be off to get a cup o’ tea, for the lad ‘ull 
bo fair starved.” 


ingly : 

iC Hush 1” she cried, “' What was that?” 

“ Nothing,” replied her father, ‘‘only the 
scream of a gull.” 

‘‘ Nay, it was not. Listen!” 

And anxiously straining their eara, they could 
just hear above the sounds of the winds and 
waves a cry for help. 

‘‘Thank God he’s alive!” ejaculated Joe, 
fervently, and, snatching the lantern from 
Tregartha, he sprang on to the top of the wall. 

“We must lower the rope,” he said, after a 
minute or two of breathless suspense on the 
part of the crowd below. ‘It’s him, right 
enough, clinging on to the seaweed, half way up 
the wall.” 

Hastily fastening & heavy stone to the end 
they cautiously swung the rope over. But, alas, 
the weight of the stone was as nothing in that 
mighty wind, which blew it far beyond the 
wretched man. 

‘Tt’s no use, my lad,” muttered Tregartha, with 
the tears standing in his honest eyes. We'll 
just have to leave him till mornin’. 

«‘ Not while he’s got a son to save him,” and 
Joe began to unfasten his heavy boots ; then, 
quick as lightening, making a noose in the rope, 
ho slipped it round his body and fastened the 
other end to one of the iron riogs in the wall, 
when —— 

“Joe dear, you aint agoin’ over, are you?” 
The poor fellow broke into a cold persperation 
from head to foot. “God help me to do my 
duty,” he muttered under his breath; then he 
turned to the girl. 

‘« Meg,” he whispered softly, “ you're not the 
lass to turn a chap from his plain duty, are you 
now? You'd do the same, if it was Tregartha 
lyin’ there instead of my poor father.” 

The words had struck home. The girl's face 
grew whiter and whiter ; then she sobbed— 

“(Go lad. I'll not keep you. Be as careful as 
you can and—and—kiss me, Joe.” 

With the teara streaming down her brown 
cheeks, he clasped her close for an instant, and 
then, gently unloosing her arms from about his 
neck, he began his descent. 

The crowd had now gathered round the spot, 
and were watching his progress with breathless 


qm 


———— 


Wowan’s Mission is in the highest sense to 
be the educator of man, from his infancy to old 
age. Lot her never forget that she is to teach 
man that there is something more necessary 
than the claiming of rights, and that is the per- 
forming of duties. Let her not forget that her 
calling is not the lower and more earthly one 
of self-assortion, but the higher and divine call- 
ing of self-sacrifice ; and let her never desert 
that higher life which lives in others and for 
others — like her Redeemer and her Lord. 
Surely that is woman’s calling—to teach man, and 
to teach him—what? To teach him, after all, 
that his calling is the same as hers, if he will 
but see the things which belong to his peace ; 
to temper his fiercer, coarser, more self-assertive 
nature by the contact of her gentleness, purity, 
sel(-sacrifice ; to make bim see that not by noise, 
wrath, ambition, puffery, is good and lasting 
work to be done on earth, but by wise distrust, 
by silent labour, by lofty self-control, by that 
charity which hopeth all things, believeth, 
endareth.—C. Kingsley. 

* * * 


In shutting none cut of our sympathy, in tho 
willingness to help all and to be helped by all, 
we are here beginning like children to climb the 
foot hills that lead to immortality. The sel!- 
absorbed, the uasympathetic, the unloving, have 
lost their way, and ave on the downward path ; 
no light from the eternal life is reflected from 
their faces.— Lucy Larcom. 


& * * 

Rev. H. Hackett, of Allahabad, says : ““ Eng- 
land is now in India, with the Bible in one hand 
and a bottle of whisky in the other.” 


ERE EEE 
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CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


Tue observance of Christmas has made great 
advances among us since the Queen married her 
German husband, and introduced into her house- 
hold all the celebrations that Germans have, 
from time immemorial, associated with the 
season. Not yet, however, have we, as a nation, 
exactly copied the customs of our neighbours. 

ln Germany the house father and motber 
themselves undertake the dressing of the tree. 
Each member of the family, as far as possible, 
supplies a gift for every other member. The 
father and mother are made the confidantes of 
all the secrets ; and on Christmas Eve they shut 
themselves up in mysterious seclusion, to dress 
the tree and to place the presents around it on 
the table. Father is entrusted with the presents 
for mother, and vice versa. When all is ready, 
the candles lit, and everything disposed to pro- 
duce the best effect, the household is summoned. 
All share in the joy. A gift is found waiting for 
everybody, down to the humblest servant of the 
family. Here, we have not got beyond consider- 
ing the Christmas-tree as the exclusive property 
of the children. There is, perhaps, no more 
effective way of distributing presents to a fairly 
large children’s party than the tree affords. 
There are, however, modern variations of it, 
which may cause more amusement when the tree 
has become too familiar. 

There is the ‘Snow Cave,” which is ingeni- 
ously constructed in the corner of a room, out 
of perhaps a clothes-horse, perhaps a high 
garden wicker-chair seat, or some other toler- 
ably tall supports, with white table-cloths thrown 
over, and decorated with cotton wool sprinkled 
with frosting powder, and with abundant 
branches of ho!ly. The interior of the Snow 
Cave must be dimly lit—preferably by a coloured 
light. A Sybil should reside there, with many- 
coloured handkerchiefs adorning her brow and 
making her features mysterious. There is, as 
Leigh Hunt says, ‘“ an awful joy in terror.” The 
children go in one by one, as their names are 
called, to receive their gifts from the inmate of 
the Cave. Another plan is to have a sack of 
toys brought in by “Santa Claus,” dressed in 
traditional style. A long overcoat and a full 
white beard will transform any good-natured 
young man into a veritable object of mystery, 
and therefore of interest. He should bring such 
presents as are not breakable with him in the 
sack; others can, of course, be brought in after- 
wards on a tray by the servants. A more elabo- 
rate plan, and one therefore most suitable for a 
bazaar or a very large party, is the “ Christmas 
Ship.” For this, the model of one side of a boat 
must be built against a wall by a carpenter. 
Mast and sails must be erected in the centre, 
and one or two bright little boys in sailor 
costume will stand in the hold to fish the pre- 
sents out. i 

With any of these devices the distribution my 
ba by means of drawing lots; bit that rarely 
turns out satisfactorily. Bg childcen, in that 
case, receive gifts which are only suitable for 
emsll ones; @ boy gets a doll, and a girl a gun; 
while, on tho other principle, by providing a 
smali present for each little guest, and previously 
appending the namo, individual tast:s acd cir- 
cumstances can be studied. I know many ladies, 
memb:rs of the Peace Society, wh» strongly 
object t> children haviog aay toys which are in 
any way associsted with war. Some girls, 
extraordinary as it may foand to others, are 
positively fond of doing needlework, and like 
materials for a piece of fanzy work best ; while 
to others a book is far beyond any toy. A really 
kind hostess will think of all these things, a3 far 
as she can, and provide accordingly. 

Christmas is a time when it is thought proper 
to see the elders unbend from their dignity to 
the extent of playiog with the children, not only 
in stately games, “sitting down,” but in romps; 
and this is good for both sides. Children play 
more happily, quietly, and peacefully with good- 
tempered elders joining ic; and the wisest of 
grown-up people are those who keep most of the 
child. 

Everybody knows the older stories of Socrates 
| and the bow always bent; and of the younger 


may not do amidst its rivals and compeers in the 
outer world. It is a reminiscence of one of those 
famous fighting brothers, the Napiers. The boy 
wh» became General Sir William was, according 
to the custom of the early part of the century, 
commissioned iu the army at the age of four- 
teen and was a captain bafore he wa; nineteen. 
Oe «f his brother officers was a nephew of 
Mr. Pitt, and the great statesmin invited the 
two young fellows to go tosce him at his Patney 
house on saveral occasions. ‘Mr. Pitt liked 
practical fun, and used to riot in it with 
the two Stanhopes and myself. ... We were 
resolved to blacken his face with burnt cork, 
which he most strenuously resisted, when, just at 
the beginning of the feay, a servant announced 
that Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool desired to 
see him on business. ‘Let them wait in the 
other room,’ was the minister’s answer, and he 
immediately caught up a pillow and belaboured 
us with it gloriously. We were, however, too 
many for him, and had got him down after at 
least a ten-minutes’ fight, and were actually 
daubing his face when he said ‘Stop! I could 
easily beat you all, but we must not keep those 
graudees any longer.’ His defeat, however, was 
palpable, and we had t> get a basin of water to 
wash him clean before he couldreceive. Being thus 
put in order, the basin was hidden behind a sofa, 
and the two lords were ushered in. Then a new 
hase of Pitt appeared. Lord Liverpool’s manner 
is well known--melancholy and nervous. Lord 
Castlereagh I had known from childhood, and had 
always thought him a model of strength and 
grace combined. What was my surprise to seo 
both these bending like spaniels before the man 
whom we had just been maltreating with such 
insolence and fun. But Mr. Pitt’s change of 
manner and look fixed my attention. .. . Finally, 
with an abrupt, stiff inclination, but without 
casting his eyes down, he dismissedthem. Then, 
turning to us with a laugh, he caught up the 
cushion and renewed the fight.” 
There is another equally delightful story that 
I have not space to quote at more length, of the 
great Lord Chancellor Clarendon being found 
playing with his little ones, going round the 
room on his hands and knees with one child on 
his back and the others driving him. Whatsuch 
Jupiters may step forth from their clouds to do, 
lesser people need hardly consider too undignified 
for them o>casionally. However, even the 
sternest parent erie | recogaises Christmas as 
an occasion for unbending and playing with the 
children to the best of his ability. 


referable to coloured, unless the ornamentation 
batmonisss icularly well with the tea service. 
Four fine hem -stitched handkerchiefs joined 
together with lace insertion, and edged with a 
wide lace border, make a very pretty cloth, and 
white linen embroidered in white at the corner, 
and finished off with Torchon lace, is always neat 
and pretty. Very small spoons are required for 
afternoon tea, as the ordinary size tea-spoons are 
apt to over-balance on the small saucers one 
gets on these occasions. ‘‘ Apostle spoons ” look 
rather nice, but are not really so useful as a 
spoon of the ordinary shape, but very small in 
size. I knew an American bride who made quite 
an interesting collection of afternoon teaspoons 
when she was away on her honeymoon, getting 
a different one as a memonto of each place in 
which sh» stopped. The pretty Dutch spoon had 
a ship in full sail at the top of it ; a Roman one 
had the Lion of St. Mark's, etc. 

Tea should b» brought in as soon as a 
visitor arrives, the mistress of the hous» simply 
saying to the servant, “ Tea, p'ease,” or ‘‘ Bring 
in the tea at once, Mary.’’ The servant then 
brings in the tray, with as many tea-cups as are 
required. She places the tea-table near her 
mistress’s chair, and spreads the tea-cloth on it, 
and draws out a shelf or two if they will be 
required for the cakes. The shelf next the 
mistress should never be used, as (if she is seated ) 
it prevents herfrom getting near the table. If 
she prefers the table ple at a little distance, 
and likes to stand up by it and pour out the tea, 
it does not matter about the shelves. But there 
never seems to be room enough on one table for 
all the things one wants for afternoon tea; much 
the best pian is to use one of those bamboo 
stands, with three tiers to them, for the eatables, 
and keep the tea-table for nothing but tea. 
Some people deck these stands with a profusion 
of Pompadour ribbons, but they are much nicer 
when they are not done up like a maypole— 
nothing looks so well a3 a bow of dark brown 
satin ribbon, it harmonises so well with the 
bamboo, and does not look too smart. The 
plates should exactly fit the shelves, and they aro 
generally placed on a round doyly edged with 
lace, or a dessert paper with a lace border. 

Tho servant brings in the tea-tray, with the 
tea all made, and the mistress “ pours” (as they 
say in America) and hands the cups to her 
visitora (if she is by herself); but if she has 
daughters, they perform this office for her, or 
any gentleman visitor would hand cups. 

This is the proper management for the small 
afternoon ‘' At Home,” but if crowds of visitors 
are expected it is not easy for the hostess to 
pour out tea herself. She will be too busy, 
receiving her v.sitors, and making introductions, 
s» she must either hand over the tea-making 
altogether to one of her daughters, or somo 
intimate friend, or else sho must have it handed 
round by the servants. Tea i3 never so nice 
when it is poured out first in this way, but 
it is som2times convenient to hand it round 
in this style, if there is no second room which 
is lavailable for tea, with servants waiting 
b-hind the buffet. It takes two servants 
to hand round tea in the manner just men- 
tioned The first one comes with tho tea, 
all ready poured out, in cups (no tea-not or 
ura being brought into te deawing-room in this 
case),lonly the c.eam and sugar being on the 
tray besides the curs, so that people may help 
themselves. If it is a small party, the servant 
would be careful to hand the tray to the married 
ladies firat, but if it is a great crush it will 
not be possible to draw any tine distinctions of 
this kind, it will be best to take every one in 
order a3 they happen t» come. When the tea 
has been handed the second servant should hand 
round the eatables (bringing ina good-sized tray 
covered with plates of various dainties). Sand- 
wiches of various kinds are preferred now-a days 
to too many sweet things, rolled bread-and-butter 
(white or brown) is always liked, and in the 
winter notea party seems complete without hot 
cakes. Tea-cakes, or hot buttercd toast, placed 
iu a dish with a cover, are always liked, and 
these always seem to give a cosy effect to a 
winter tea-party, wheth-r it is large or small. 

When tea is handed round in the manner 
above described, the servant must never put 
down the tray on a table; she brings it in and 
hands it round and then takes it out of the room. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


Br Lucte Heaton ARMSTRONG, 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


“AFTERNOON TEA.” 
THERE are several ways of serving aflernoon tea, 
and it may be useful to go a little into detail 
concerning this matter. 

Afternoon tea is the on3 meal which can be 
served equally well by people of every class, and 
if such an esszntially simple affair is not properly 
served it says very little for the management of 
the mistress of the house. If the style of the 
house is particularly simple, it is better not to 
have the appointments tvo florid; in a large 
house any little fancy can be better indulged in. 
One of the prettiest tea-tables I ever saw was 
covered with an old lace table-cloth. This was 
combined with a square silver tray, and the lady 
who officiated wore a grey brocade tea-gown, 
and powdered hair. This looked wonderfully 
charming in a large artistic room, but in a 
small house it would have been quite out of 
keeping. There I should have preferred a bamboo 
table, a Japanese or oak tray, and blue and white 
china cups—willow pattern, if possible. I always 
think a hand-painted téte-a-téte service has 
rather a vulgar look; much nicer to have a 
silvered or lacquered tray, with a nice (Queen 
Anne silver teapot, aud cups which do not match 
the tray, but suggest what the manufacturers call 
a “long service,” as otherwise the thought arises 
what would happen if a third visitor came in ? 

The afternoon tea-cloth allows of a little scopo 
for ornament, but white is (to my mind) always 


philseopher with his “Stop, boys, here comes a 
tool!” But a little known story of Pitt is a 
charming illustration of how the great mind, full 
of wise cares, may relax with youngsters as it 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S 
SELECTIONS 


From the speech delivered at the Convention of 
the W.C.T.U., at Baltimore, October, 1095, by 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


To-pay we are met ina city that is the cradle 
of the “ personal liberty” idea. For as John 
Hancock was first signer of our corporate 
Declaration of Independence, John Hawkins 
was first signer of that “ he AF Pledge,” 
which was the Individual claration of 


endurance i Pe legalised liquor trade, 1 
an army of tak 
pledge, along with the inebriates. 

Well-nigh sixty years have passed, and from 
the personal pledge point with which it started, 
God's temperance cyclone has swept its widen- 
ing way until now it is part and parcel of every 
worthy movement under the sun. Even as the 
Gospel when compressed into the Pentecostal 
chamber rose to white heat, but diffusing itself 
throughout the great world-atmosphere, now 
comforts the universal heart through gentle 
customs and ks with the voice of Christ in 
more brotherly laws, 80 the temperance reform 
expanded until its sacred teaching that the body 
is the temple of God, hus been translated into 
the scientific and secular life of the world in 
terms of “according to law” and “be good to 
yourself.” Men who now drink take less, and 
more men in proportion to the total number do 
not drink at all, than at any previous period. 
This testimony comes to us from doctors of 
medicine and men of the world. Itis “in the 
air;” the “Zeit Geist” works its spell of a 

reater celf-restraint, while temperance workers 

eep ; the cause has gone far and away beyond 
us, the temperance ship is a full-rigged man-of- 
war; we “give her to the God of storms, the 
tempest and the sea.” 

In making the road to Chitral, in India, the 
brave men who recently won laurels for their 
hero’c deeds found, under the debris of cen- 
turies, a road that had been laid down by 
Buddhist priests longer ago than records indicate, 
and availing themselves of this, the work of the 
soldiers to-day, hard as it hadto be, was greatly 
shortened. ‘fhe eame will be found true in 
future generations of the work done in laying 
down highways of thought in the brain of man- 
kind ; not one stroke of the axe, not one blow of 
the hammer, not one grain of sand removed or 
added, will have failed to carry its increment of 
power into the totality of achievement rendered 
possible by faithful workers long ago forgotten. 
SNelf-control, the foucdation stone of temperance 
reform, should be kept no less clearly in view 
than its superstructure, prohibition ; not other- 
wise can prchibition ever be ‘broad-based 
upon the people’s will.” Consciousness of 
jonorar.c) is no smail part of knowledge, 
but intelligent people are not ashamed to 
be igncrant of the facts concerning total 
abstinence. If asked who is the greatest authority 
on hygiene among English-speaking men, the 
averago intelligent man, and still more the 
average intelligent woman, even though she 
might belong to a club, would be unable to 
answer ; and yet the science of hygiene is nothing 
less than a statement of the ascertained facts 
concerning physical sanity, health, wholesome- 
ness, huliness—for all these words have a common 
origin, and the curious part of it is that few 
would feel embarraseed, much less ashamed, when 
obliged to confess that they did not know his 
name. Now it is much to have a group of faith- 
ful women in every English-speaking comuunity 
of the world, who not only know the name of 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, recently 
knighte1 by the queen for his great services to 
science, but who have read his books and are 

teaching in their own homes and illustrating in 
their own lives the truths that he has learned 
and taught for the past thirty years. 

Enauish WomEN AND Porrrics. 

We have advanced from the age of revolutions 
to that of resolutions. Someone has well said, 
‘Let us make a new book of the Acts of the 
Living Apostles ;” that ia what is being done, 


ed | often the most potent force. 
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and those Apostles appear in strange guise some- 
times, and from quarters where we did not look 
to find them, while those whom we thought 
would be in the forefront of the battle are sulk- 
ing in their tents. But it remains forever true 
that not until the duty of Christian citizenship 
becomes part and parcel of the daily religion of 
the household, shall we have reached the level 
of the simple demand made by the Gospel. And 
the household includes women! Here we may 
well sit at the feet of the women of Great Britain ; 
they are a generation in advance of us in their 
work for politics. There is no branch of that 
intricate art in which they are not versed. They 
canvass for votes, atrange meetings, address con- 
atituencies—in fact, do everything except to cast 
and count the ballots, in winning which they are 


Tue Peace QUESTION. 

In the encounter of two sets of opivions, each 
striving for the mastery, wer may be compared 
to two engines bumping each other, Gaeeby to 
decide the disputed question of rights ; while the 
war of words, of resolutions, of ies and par- 
liaments is like two storm-clouds in which the 
tendency is to seek an equilibrium, and the 
outcome is a purification of the air. The 
International Peace Congresses demonstrate the 
growing vitality of this widest and moat helpful 
of all movements that cluster round the Cross of 
Christ. In the midst of “ war's alarms” this 
Conference is like a robin’s nest swinging from a 
bough in the mist of a cataract, but it is there, 
and the sweet notes of its sopg are the more 
fascinating because of the contrast it affords. 
. ‘ho action of the recent Conference in Bruscels 

When we say that England is nearer to the in unanimously adopting & resolution for the 
enfranchisement of women than America, it will | creation of a permanent international court of 
be seen that we speak from a knowledge of | arbitration to consider the disputes of nations 
meetings such as I have described. When men | and to adjudicate upon them, is the culmination 
and women are wanted to this constant comrade- | of centuries of Christian teaching and living, and 


like participation in litical work, it is but one | could have been conceived only by minds per- 
step further to the ission of women into all | meated through heredity and environment by 


Christian ideals. 
THe New Mav. 

What the world waits for is not the new 
woman alone, 
new man in the editor's sanctum who will not 
dip up beer along with his ink ; a new man in 


governmental councils, and I feel sure that the 
sense of justice of the British nation will lead 
them to take such action within the next few 
years. readily than we, 
because ey are far more homogeneous; & 

Parliament settles the question, 


participation of women in all its exercises and 
Nothing in England has impressed me | its counsels. i 
more strongly than this rapprochement of men laboratory who will not, as the ultimatum of his 
and women, for what with the union of work in studies, rule God out of the universe ; we need 
political meetings, the sharing of athletic sports, | 4 new man in the medical profession who will not 
and the multiplication of employments both administer alcoholics nor practice vivisection ; 
we need anew man at the bar who will make 

eace instead of pocket fees; we need a new man 
in the legislature and cabinet who really believes 
inthe Ten Commandments and supremely seeks 
the welfare of the people. 

The best sign of the times is that we have many 
such who are coming up to help the Lord 
against the mighty, and who are the true yoko- 
fellows and comrades of the new woman, who 
invests her life for the purpose of adding to the 
good forces of the world. Other new men and 
new women than these cannot survive. But— 
«Whether we come to our own to-day o1 in ten 

thousand or ten million ye-rs, 

We can cheerfully take it now, or with equal 

chee:.fuloess we can wait ; 

Our foothold is tenon’d and mortised in granite 

We laugh at what men call di:solution, 

And we know the amplituce of time,” 

—————— 


ecade than in the preceding century ; 
and it is a principle that if we know each other 
better, we do not love each other less. Misun- 
derstandings, misapprehensions, distance, are the 

+ factora in the alienations of life, and when 
men and women have their ideals and work in 
common, the world will be helped along with 
something like electric speed. 

Poverty AND INTEMPEBANCE. 

Much criticism has been expended upon me 
for declaring in my third Biennial Address before 
the World’s W.C.T.U. in June last, that as tem- 
perauce people we havo been in error in not 
recognising the relation of poverty to intemper- 
ance, and because I stated that while from the 
first I had maintaiced that intemperance caused 
poverty I was now ready not only to reiterate 
that cardinal doctrine but to add that poverty 
caused intemperance. But by that declaration I 
am ready to stand or fall. It is an axiom and 
will be admitted by every reasonable person ; a8 
temperance people we have not been in the habit 
of saying it, but everybody knows that it is true. 
I did not say that poverty caused intemperance 
in the same degree that intemperance causes 
poverty, nor do 1 think it does ; but as we have 
not been wont to recognise poverty at all among 
the procuring causes of intemperance it seoms 
to me high time that we did so. But when it is 
declared by labour leaders, as it has been, that 
‘ Under the competitive system the practice of 
morality lowers the wages of the workers and 
intensifies their degradation,” I, for one, am 
ready to call a halt. That is a road on which I 

will not tread, for it is a downward road. No 
human being was ever yet “ degraded by 
morality,” and no man of good common sense 
ever put forward such a statement. The moral 
man has a finer organisation than the man of 
immoral life. The living wage means more to 
him. His wants, like his pleasures, are more 
diversified. His life tends toward lifting the 
wage-workers to a higher level. “ He 18 the 
firat-born of many brethen,” and just in propor- 
tion as his type of working-men multiplies—a 
type that brings to the mighty controversy be- 
tween capital and labour the clarity of a clear 
brain and steady hand—in that proportion will 
the Labour movement sweep on to a victory 
assured and splendid, and not so distant but 
that we can hear the mnfiled music of the coming 
feet of that great army ; the noblest that the 
world has seen, whose guns are ballots and 
whose brllets are ideas. 


MAIDEN LOVE. 
Ou Love, and hast thou conquered my proud 
heart 
That did so long deny thy sovereignty ? 
Hast given lordship and command of me 
Even to another lesser than thou art * 
Whose footfall bids the shameful blood upstart 
To my pale cheeks and beat so clamorously 
About my head, I cannot hear or see 
Whose coming ’tis that makes my life depart. 


Ah me! my heart is as an instrument 

That answers cnly one musician’s hand, 

‘A vision one alone may represent, 

A cypher but one sage can understand, 

Yet to this one as purposeless and far 

Ag such dead things to their possesso"s are. 
Mary F. Robinson. 
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THE GATHERED BUD. 


By ANNIE CLEGG. 
Sue soars and sings amongst the stars of light ; 
She sweetly sings, my. baby ! etili my own! 
She moves witbio her orbit near the throne : 
Unveiled, undazzled in the radiance bright, 
And clothed in beauty of illumined white— 
For wilful sin my darling had not known— 
Yet by Christ’s cross of pain she gained the 
crown, 
And precious shall her dust be in His sight. 


The Lord had need of her, and I have given 

My precious one, my best, to His great love— 
The tender Shepherd who has bonght us both ; 

So when, ere long, He calls me to His heaven, 
My little one, awaiting me above, 

‘And He, our Lord, shall find me nothing loath! 


—_——— se a 
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Our Cause and the Press. 


«THE NEW WOMAN.” 
(By a Correspondent of “ The Times of India.” ) 
Tue following strong and impressive letter was 
addressed to and printed by the Editor of the 
leading daily paper in India :— 

Srr,—In your article on “Modern Fiction,” 
in your issue of the 14th September, you make 
a violent onslaught on the New Woman, who 
is held up as the cause of all that is bad and 
immoral in current fiction. 

Your denunciation is scathing, but is it true ? 
It is to be remembered there are new women 
and new women. And it is unfair to judge any 
movement only by its worst exponents, or, asin 
this'case, by those who are not its exponents at 
all, You have mixed up two totally distinct 
classes of women, viz., the ‘‘ New Woman” proper 
and the “Manly Maiden” of Mr. Punch, The 
latter, who seeks to be an imitation of man in 
every respect, I have no wish to defend. She is, 
I venture to say, just as distasteful to the New 
Women proper as to anyone else. 

The latter, when her aims are understood, 
requires no justification. She is pre-eminently 
womanly and desires to remain so. She prefers 
the society of her own sex to that of men, and 
is, as a rule, popular among women—which I 
think you will admit is a very good test of her 
womanliness. 

Her aspirations are aptly expressed by Tenny- 
son. She wants a change in her position in 
society which 

« Will clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep ber up but drag her down, 

Will Jeave her space to burgeon out of all 

Within her—let ber make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn, and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood.” 

To be more explicit, she asks for greater 
freedom of thought and action than has been the 
custom to allow her in the past—a freedom 
which the American woman has attained to, and 
without any bad results. The New Woman 
claims the right to higher education, the right to 


earn an honest livelihood for herself, the right 


to gain health and amusement from suitable 
athletic games, the right to take an intelligent 
interest in her country’s welfare and to express 
that interest in the way usual in democratic 


countries; and lastly, the right to protect herself 


against harm in her marriage relationships. If 
her claims are taken and examined in detail, 1 
do not understand how any reasonable man can 
deny that she has justice on her side. 
What educated man would marry an unedu- 
cated woman in preference to an educated one ? 
The days of King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid are gone for ever: a gitl’s face is not her 
fortune in the way it used to be, and the New 
Woman recognises this. Having once granted 
woman the right to higher education, where is 
the logical stopping point short of allowing her 
to goas far as she isable? If education, using 
the word in its literal sense, is good for man, 
' it is equally good for woman. The cry of 
“mental incapacity’ is getting feebler every 
| day, and seems particularly absurd when some of 
the Wranglers at Cambridge are women. I am 
well aware that one swallow doesn’t make a 
summer ; but I assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the proportion of honours among 
University women is equal to, if not greater 
than, that among men. Even granting the 
mental inferiority of women, the argument seems 
to me to become stronger. For then training or 
education becomes even more necessary to bring 
tho woman’s intellect as nearto that of man as 
possible. These views are not those of mere 
idealists. They are beld by practical education- 
alists. At an Education Congress held in 
; Dublin in 1881 the Provost of Trinity College 
said, ‘If they wanted to make a woman an 
ornamental person, perhaps reading, writing, 
} drawing, music, and probaly dancing would 
suflice ; but if they wanted to make woman take 
} her proper place as an intellectual being—and 
she had a proper jlace—he maintained that 
those subjects which were suited to form the 
mind of a man were also auited to form the mind 
of woman.’ This remark wa3 grected with 
applause, and all the subsequent speakers en- 
dorsed it. 


eee 
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As there are more women than men in the 


United Kingdom, and as a certain, and ap- 
parently increasing, proportion of men never 
marry, it follows that all women at home cannot 
enter the married state. It is necessary 
fore that the unmarried women of the middle 
classes should have some meavs of earning a 
livelihood for themselves. The New Woman 
claims that they should have more lucrative 
occupations open to them than those of gover- 
nessand companion. Besides, these and kindred 
employments are overstocked as it is. The time 
is coming, I hope, when it will be just as much 
the custom, as it is now for boys, to provide girls 


there- 


with definite occupations in life. I don’t believe 
for an instant that thus giving girls callings in 
life would seriously interfere Sith the number of 
girls marrying. There would probably be fewer 
unhappy watriages, for no woman need then be 
driven, as happens now, to the alternative of 
marrying a man she did not care for or stat ving. 
Having a calling in life will not make a women 
one whit a worse wife, but rather a better, for 
she will have learned habits of independence 
and self-reliance, and should she left a 
widow, she will be able to help ‘herself. It is 
possible a woman’s having an employment may 
in some cases act as an incentive to marriage by 
enabling her to help her husband in the early 
struggles of a professional carcer. That women 
will get votes at elections in the near future I 
don’t think there can be any reasonable doubt. 
It seems the height of unreason that an educated 
woman, no matter how wellshe may understand 
the question at issue, should be debarred from a 
vote when an uneducated man, possibly unable 
to read or write, and perhaps her own servant, 
merely on account of his sex should have one. 
And we have come to the peculiar pitch of 
absurdity that a woman may be a member of the 
London School Board (where questions of great 
moment to the welfare of the coming generation 
are decided) and yet not be considered fit to 
vote for a member of Parliament! 

The last claim of the New Woman is 
apparently the one which has raised your wrath 
against her. I don’t pretend to defend the 
‘Heavenly Twins,” but I do hold that the moral 
intended to be conveyed is sound, viz, tho 
claim of women to an immunity from harm as 
the result of marriage—an immunity, be it 
observed, Which reformers claim for Thomas 
Atkins, even in his illicit amours. Surely the 
health of the mothers of Britain and of their chil- 
dren is of even more importance than that of the 
British soldier! And that being granted, are not 
women justified in endeavouring to obtain pro- 
tection for themselves and for their children? 
It is only a matter of too frequent experience 
with doctors that many men are criminal in this 
respect, and inflict lifelong misery on innocent 
wives and still more innocent children. Per- 
sonally, ) think this ought to be punishable as a 


penal offence in the same way as wilfully 


spreading small-pox or cholera. 

Ignorance is not necessarily innocence, nor is 
knowledge necessarily vice. And surely it is 
infinitely better that women should understand 
these things before marriage and avoid them, 
than learn about them when it is too late to 
escape their effects. It is questionable if it be 
wise that they should be subject matter for 
novels, but it is better that women should learn 
them that way than not at all. 

I am well aware that, human naturo being 
what it is, it is hard to expect from men the 
same standard of ante-marital purity that is 
common among women. But if women insist on 
it—as the New Woman seems inclined to do— 
it must como in time (provided women are in a 
position to live without marrying) by a process 
of boycotting. If men find that an immoral life 
is considered by all respectable women an 
absolute bar to marriage, they will become more 
careful how they live. That being so, I don't 
see how you can maintain your position ‘‘in 
affirming that the growing influence of women in 


the aggregate of modern society makes and must 


make inevitably for the increase and diffusion of 
immorality.” The influence of woman gencrally, 
and of the New Woman in particular, is all the 
other way. The English Court is said to be 
purer than ever it was. Why? Anglo India, 


despite Rudyard Kipling, is a cleaver, sweeter 


place than it was fifty years sgo. Why? I 
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think woman may reasonably claim it as 


one result of her influence. The pioneers 
of every new movement of reform must be 
prepared to encounter opprobrium and ridi- 


cule, but the time is coming when the ideas 
advocated by the New Woman will be regarded 
as commonplace. As it is, she is winning all 
along the line, and has made vast strides even in 
the last few years. For instance, it is now an 
accepted fact that a woman can go through a 
University course without ‘“‘ upsexing” herself. 
She can pursue art, literature, journalism, aod 
medicine as professions, and other pursuits are 
being daily oponed up to her. 

You are entirely in error when you assert that 
the New Woman is usually a compound of what 
is worst in both sexes, and cne to whom come- 
liness of face and figure are denied. The 
movement is shared in by a grea’ many young 
women, who are quite as attractive, graceful, 
and good as their sisters of the old-fashioned 
school. 

At the risk of Lite | dubbed a “feminine 
man” J subscribe mysel 
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first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
four words ; four insertions for the rrice of three if nochange 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a proup. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
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A, 182. [[Vhree-quarters Evening Cape, cream, 

As jined quilted satin, trin.ed swansdown, Young 
Lady's thick Driving or Walking Coat. Warm Grey Russian 
Cloak, day or evening, lined heliotrope silk, each £1, full 
particulars on application, 


A, 183. Beck Opossum Cape, full double collar, 


Jined rich satin, comes below waist, nearly new, 
handsome, stylish, warm, 303. 
A, 185. ] ovely Evening Cape, lined pink quilted 
J satin, quite new, Ive. Gd, abargain; pattern of 
naterial and trimming sent on application, 


A, 186. sell for £1, a géentleman’s Dress Suit, 
nearly new, height 5 ft. lOin., slight figure. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 100. Wyy sacaline. sweet tone, gocd condition, 
in wocden case, lined with baize. Two 


guineas comp'ete, Suitable for Christi.as or birthday present. 


E, 101. }yriish Cheddar Cheese. Supplied 
direct from the fanimn, and grarintced tu be of 
the first quality, Fresh Bygys and gvencial tari: produce 


supplied at market rates, 


E,1 [rah Christmas Cards, real Shamrocks, 


beautifully arranged, charming designs, and 
original verses ; also Irish Calendar for 15.6, with quotation 


for every day from native poets. 
E, 105. Cx Old; exquisite hand-painted, 
five cups and saucers, phites, sugar, slop- basins, 
cream jug, bread-plate, to match > cup on approval if postage 
is paid. 
E, 10°. ~\rders earnestly requested by invalid. 
Handkerchiefs marked Ijd. per letter, Shawls, 
Crossovers, Slecping Sucks, Gloves, Scarves, etv., a variety of 
preuty inexpensive utticles, suitable for Chitstinas gifts, treea. 


Approsal. 
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‘¢PBACE.’’ 


Ir is Christmas-tide, and in every church in 
the Jand there will be read the song of the 
herald avgels—“ Peace on earth, goodwill 
towards men.” Alas! what are the real 
conditions of to-day—1895 long years after 
that proclamation? It is long since a Christ- 
mas Day dawned on s0 disturbed and un- 
happy @ condition of affairs as this one £ees. 
Where is our Peace? Only a few days have 
passed since the soldier son of our Queen, 
representing her at the parting review of the 
British troops on their departure for war in 
Ashantee against the natives, congratulated 
those who were going on their luck in being 
chosen for eervice, and said that he was sure 
that they were all hoping that they would soon 
be engaged in the work of slaughter, and not 
be put off from the enjoyable performance by 
the too early and complete submission of the 
Africans. In the East, the dogs of war are 
strainiog at their leash ; and even more joy 
would be aroused in the midst of us by an 
announcement that Britain was forthwith 
going to war to destroy the power of Turkey 
in Europe than was aroused forty years ago by 
our going into the war in the Crimea on pur- 
pose to prevent Russia’s designs to the same 
end then being carried out. Only a few 
weeks ago we heard the insolent self-con- 
gratulation of the Germans on the anniver- 
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wounded by this reminder. 

We spend ourselves on the British army 
and navy some thirty-five millions of pounds 
every twelve months. In addition to this, we 
pay the interest on & National Debt of six 
hundred millions, practical'y all of*which was 
incurred in past wars, and the annual cost of 
which is over twenty millions. If a serious 
“ practical statesman ” can be induced to 
privately and candidly discuss the drink 
question, he will explain that no plan for 
stopping the cale of intoxicants at all 
generally is practicable, because the revenue 
for war purposes and war debts must be 
assisted by the sale of intox’cating liquor. 
France spends annually for war prepara- 
tions some thirty-six millions of pounds, 
and has besides the interest to pay on 4 
debt for past wars of an inconceivable 
amount---a billion—the interest on that 
being annually another thirty-five millions of 
pounds, Germany spends on war prepara- 
tions forty millions of pounds yearly, and pays 
the interest on a debt of ninety millions. A!) 
the other great European nations are on a 
similar war footing. In addition to this, 
they all take loll of the strength and life for 
a year or two years of the youth of their 
entire male population, to do enough military 
training to prepare them for future war 
service if needed. And asif all this were not 
enough, America is now eigarly pressing 
forward to join in the madness of war 
preparations, and to utter bellico:e threats, 
and to declare in the good traditional style 
of European diplomacy that precious though 
peace may be, it is not so precious as uphold- 
ing one’s rights, and so on and so forth, 
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Go Correspondents. 
We are desirous of increasing the circulation of 
Tue Woman's Sicnat, and ask for the aid of 
our readers in doing 80. Will you kindly show 
the paper to every lady whom you think likely 
to be interested in it? Or send specimen copies 
by post to distant friends, with a suggestion 
that they should order it weekly? If every 
reader will get only one new subscriber our 
efforts to make the paper attractive and useful 
to all will be greatly helped thereby. 


All letters and MSS. to be addressed “ The 
Editor.’ If payment ts required for any matter 
sent (if published), this must be stated on the first 
page. Write legibly, on one side only of the paper. 
If unaccepted MSS. have a stamped wrapper or 
envelope attached they will be returned, but the 
Editor is not responsible for accidental loss. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO B.W.T.A. 
SECRETARIES. 


The Branches of the B. W.T.A. are so numerous 
and their activity so constant, that in order to 
give a fair share of mention to all, it is necessary 
to make a rule that all reports ( except of meetings 
in which National Officers have taken part) must 
be kept very short. They must be written on one 
side of paper only. 

Nothing can possibly be inserted, by whomsoever 
sent, which reaches this office later than Monday 
morning's first post. The Editor cannot answer 
correspondents privately, excevt on business 
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United States war-ships and power in fighting 
men are being counted up; and even if the 
present. cloud shall be dispersed, all this is 
ominous of a future acceptance by the great 
democracy of the same burdens and the same 
readiness to fight out disputes that bave 
ever aftlicted the older nations of the older 
world. 

And this is peace on earth! We ought to 
be ashamed to stand in a church and offer 
at Christmas the lip-homage of a lie to the 
Prince of Peace, while outside its doors we 
go with the tide, and acquiesce in the mad 
race of increasing armaments and glorifying 
of war. Yet co far are we from being 
within approach to a better state of things 
that Peace is not yet even successful enough 
to be hated and despised as o “ cause.” 
It is a mre matter for a condescend- 
ing smile to speak of the possibility 
of peace amongst the nations. It is all 
right to say one is in favour of peace, of 
course ; but if you really suppose that such a 
condition of affairs shall actually ever obtain, 
why then are you s0 foolish and impracticable 
that you need not even be argued with—only 
despised and passed by? Anti-vivisection, 
temperanc?, women’s suffrage, all can get 
argued with ; and thus, if not popular, are at 
least admitted to be practical. But peace is 
not even at the point of being abused. No 
wonder, when we look at the facts and 
figures given above! Peace is truly not yet 
witl'r the most distant range of vision of 
practical politics. 

Yet: the folly of war—the waste of prepara- 
tions for it—the b!under of making it the 
arbiter of the destinies of mankind! What 
is to be relied upon to check the mad rac of 
the nations to arm? What is to stop their 
readiness to resort to murder t9 settle disputes, 
and to compel them to make international 
disputes, as much a5 personal ones, subject to 
law aud justice? The influence of the 
popular vote was once hoped for; and has 
as yet done nought to the end. Will the 
influ nce of women do more? Shall wo be 
able—shall we even-try !—to take tte sword 
from the hands of our brothers, and teach 
them a mora excellent way ? Dare we pro- 
phesy that we will? Alas! no; we can but 
hope. Meintime, sad ara our Christ mas 
sermons on yeace, with wars and rumours of 
wars all around. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Lixe a cloud from a clear sky, the bellicose 
message of the American President burst 
upon this country. Of course, the statesmen 
whose business it is to study our politics must 
have known that there was some danger of 
trouble about this affair ; but to the rest of the 
world it has hardly ever been re:eived as within 
the bounds of possibility that we and the United 
States could go to war; far less had we realised 
that such threatening language as that of 
President Cleve'and was within measurable 
distance of us, and was to be aroused by what 
seems to us none of his business—the claim 
to certain land on the borders of British Guiana 
and Venezuela, by both Great Britain and the 
Republic of Venezuela. 


quate to being a reason for war; but we can 
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The cause of the difficulty seems quite inade- | becomes respectable, and if not popular at any 
rate safe, that it isdiscovered that women have 
no business to be in prominent positions and take 
an active share in the work. Even to-day, the 
churches that exclude women from the pulpits 
in civilised lands are willing to send them forth, 
authorised and commissioned to preach, even to 
men, where it may mean death and certainly 
docs mean exile and privation for them to deliver 


their message. 


take no sense of comfortable certainty from 
that, for if we kaow history, and the s>urce 
and origin of many wars of the past, we know, 
too, what small causes have often originated 
great battles. And the Bible truly observes 
that “the beginning of strife is like the letting 
out of water;” the small trickling may have 
great floods for its final outcome. Such lan- 
guage as Mr. Cleveland has employed is in itself 
offensive ; and however England takes it, must 
stir up all the elements that are inclined to be 
antagonistic to our country ia the States. 
e e 


Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


It must bevery doubtfulif a “National Council 
of Women” will succeed in our aristocratic and 
hemmed-in country. The essential basis is 
democracy—in the true sense—that is, the sense 
of human equality, a habit of regarding dif- 
ferences of opinion and distinctions of social 
position as of comparatively small consequence. 

e e e 


For we must not be blind to the facts that 
there are such elements, and that, in that land of 
universal suffcage, they have much power. For 
one element, there are the American-Irish— 
bitter enemies (we need not agk with how much 
justice) to this country’s power ; nothing would 
batter please the large and politically active 
American-Irish contingent than to see the 
United States go to war with Great Britain. 
Apart from this class (whose oft-repeated motto 
is, “England’s difficulty is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity”) there are many of the more ordinary 
constituents of American society who have an 
instinctive hatred of England as the home of 
aristocracy and culture. There is also, uo- 
doubtedly, a deep and wide love felt for England 
in the States; but when national pride and 
patriotic passion come into play, it is not easy 
for even the brave and the sympathetic to stand 
forth to support the cause of the opposite nation 
in the midst of their own. ‘‘Traitor” and 
“ coward” are such ugly words! 

e e e 


In Eogland the tendency is all the other 
way. People too generally ask, not whether a 
movement is right or wrong, or whether it is 
honestly based on the opinions of those who 
hold it, but what view of it is taken by the rich 
and the great, or alternatively by “the leaders 
of our church,” or “the chief people in our 
party.” The National Council of Women ought 
to be open for the free representation of all 
opinions, and the admission of all classes of 
honest workers and thinkers, It is an organi- 
sation of organisations, to enable them to tell 
each other their views and to describe their 
work. ‘There is reason to doubt very seriously if 
there is large-mindedness enough amongst us as 
yet to allow of this ideal being carried into 
effect. 


in January. 
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interesting and instructivo : 
MEN 

Who are OCCUPIERS can vote for 
County Council purposes 
Municipal A 
District Council Fe 
Board of Guardians ,, 
Parochial *F 
Parliamentary 9 


° e e AND THOSE MEN 


Can we imagine the Liberal Federation and 
the Primrose League ladies, the Peace Society 
and the Navy League members, the leading 


piers can vote for 


It is to be hoped that there is no serious cause : 
Parliamentary purposes 


for alarm, that the President is in part actuated 


by a desire to send his party to the country for | Churchwomen and the ardent Methodists, all Toad: oe oo . 
the presidential election with a popular cry, and | sitting in one Congress, and patiently listening Parochial . 
that our own Ministry will exercise reserve and | to details of each other’s thoughts and doings? WOMEN 


wisdom. But such language as that of the Pre- 
tident cannot be looked on as having been lightly 


This is what the American “ N: ational Council 


of Women” does — Jewish women, Mormon Who are OCCUPIERS can vote for 


County Council purposes 


or indifferently spoken. President Cleveland is| women, Conservative and Liberal women, Municipal 

by no means a mere dealer in “ bunkum ” or un- | Socialists and Individualists, adherents of all District Council ‘- 
scrupulous political tricks, and he believes inall | Christian Churches and members of none, all Board of Guardians ,; 
probability exactly what he says—that it is the | meet togetherin friendly concession and generous Parochial ” 


BUT NOT FOR 
Parliamentary purposes 
AND THOSE WOMEN 


duty of a President and Government of the 
United States to prevent the extension of the 
power and possessions on the American con- 
tinent of any European Government. But the 
European Government that has not only small 
colonies like British Guiana, British Honduras, 
and the Bahamas, but also the great colony of 
Canada, in that region, can hardly be expected 
to agree to that proposition. 
e ® e 


conference ; and great was to me the happiness of 

forming one of their number. But are we 

ready for that here P . 
e 


F ° piers, have, as at present declared, 


NO VOTES AT ALL 
for any purpose, 
e e e 


However, an attempt at it is to be made. 
On December 12th a meeting was held at Mrs. 
Roberts-Austen’s, Royal Mint, to explain the 
objects of the National Council of Women for 
Great Britain and Ire'and. Mre. Eva M'Laren 
(foreign corresponding secretary) said that “tlie 
International Council, consisting of delegates 
from the National Councils of all lands, proposed 
to meet in London in 1896, and it was designed 
to organise the English National Council in 
readiness. The idea of the International Council, 
of which Lady Aberdeen is president, is to 
amalgamate all existing societies, and by 
organisation and co-operation to work for all- 
that promotes justice and freedom for women. 
The movement was started in 1888, and already 
beginnings have been made in France, Germany, 


Switzerland, Finland, and Denmark.” 
e e e 


Much of the success that is attending the 
efforts of the German Government to suppress 
the Socialist organisations by Jegal action turns 
upon the absurd provision of the German law 
that classes adult women with lads under age, 
and forbids either from being members of avy 
political society, and even from attending at a 
political meeting. The Socialist Soc‘eties admit 
women as member, and this has been made the 
ground for suppressing them as contrary to law. 

e ® 2 


The natural inference from this c‘rcumstance 
might be that Socialism is favourable to the 
progress of women. If we are to judge by the 
attitude of English Socialists to woman’s claims, 
however, the contrary is the case, and the 
German Socialists presumably only mean what 
all heretics generally find out—that women 
are brave and devoted to help fight for a new 
cause in its unpopular stages. It was never 
known that a struggling cause declined to allow 
women to share in its martyrdoms; every reform 
in religion hashad its woman martyrs, and every 
difficult political cause has accepted (and had) 
the aid of courageous women. It is when a cause 


Councillor Joseph Malins desires me to make 
known that generous temperance friends have, 
by contributions of from £100 each, created a 
Prize Fund to be expended in sending solid 
silver and gold medals (quite free) to any local 
adult or junior temperance, religious, or social 
organisation, or any school or class, to award to 
their best reciter, singer, speaker, or essayist, in 
a local competion which they may get up. In 
Recitat’on Contests one piece must be from a 
penny Prize Keciter which he has compiled, and 
which is published by Mr, Smith, 132, Fleet 


dogreo examination for women, 


Street, E.C. A second recitation can be given 
from any othor source. In Singing Contests, 
sacred and temperance pieces from any source 
can be rendered ; but essays aud speeches must 
be on temperance, Full particulars and forms 
of application for prizes can be had free on 
application to the “ United Temperance Con- 
ference Prize Committee,” 19, Memorial Hall, 


Lady Henry Somerset has been entertaining 
a large party at Eastnor Castle, including the 
Duke and Duchess of St. Albans and Lady 
Katherine Beauclerk and Lord Osborne Beau- 
clerk, Adeline Duchess of Bedford, Lord aud 
Lady Dudley, Lord and Lady Arthur Butler, 
Lord Basil Blackwood, Mr. Sidney Peel, Mr. 
Gerald and Lady Louise Loder, and Mr. Ark- 
wright. The marriage of Lady Katherine Beau- 
clerk and Mr. Henry Somers Somerset is to 
take place at Bestwood during the third week 


From the ‘“‘Woman’s Suffrage Calendar for 
1896” (Arrowsmith), an exceedingly useful 
little book, I reprint the following electoral ano- 
malies, which when placed side by side are 


Who ar2 OWNERS only and not also Oscu- 


Who are OWNERS only and _ not also Qocu- 


Cambridge is £0 associated in our m'nds with 
the University education of women that we are 
apt not to give sufficient thought to the efforts 
that are made at Oxford also. But though the 
women students at Oxford are not allowed to 
prove their capacity, as those at Cambridge are, 
in compet tion in the Honours Examinations 
with the men, there is a full University course 
provided for women, and an examination prac- 
tically equivalent to that for the degr.e is open 
to them. An effort is now being put forth to 
induce the University Council to grant degrees 
to the women students. The persons who have 
the most immediate influence in such a matter 
aro the “ resident members” of the University. 
‘A committee has been taking evidence from the 
Principals of the Oxford Women's Colleges, 
Holloway College, Bedford College, London, and 
the head-mistresses of several girls’ High Schools, 
as to the disadvantages that women now suffer 
from being refused the degree, and the probable 
effect upon the education of girls of the degree 
being open to them This evidence is all in 
favour of the degree, and the resident members, 
to the number of 140, are now petitioning the 
University Council to arrange accordingly for a 
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BOOKS OF THE HOUR 
SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
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“CHERTON’S WORK-PEOPLE.”® 
Tu1s book is dedicated, by permission, to Lady 
Henry Somerset. It is strictly a temperance 
story, describing how Cherton Brothers, large 
iron-founders, discussed amongst themselves the 
desirability of founding an institution for the 
promotion of ‘temperance amongst their work- 
people ; how some of the brothers cbjected to 
it; and how one in particular, aided by his 
sister, found the money, and did the work, until 
practical experience proved to the rest of the 
family that it was desirable not only from the 
point of view of religious duty but also as a 
mere matter of business. A story with a pur- 
pose must always be handicapped as a work of 
“art, but quite apart from its intention this is 
really a very good story. The author has con- 
siderable descriptive power, and has managed to 
so construct his tale as to sustain a consecutive 
interest. A quotation of one scene will probably 
do more justice to the dramatic quality and the 
descriptive ability of the book than anything 
more written about it. The family party have 
arranged to go to sce the pouring into the 
mould of a very large quantity of metal, and 
this is what occurs :— 


‘¢ At a quarter to eight Mrs. Tom, Mrs. Edwin, 
and the three children were there. A corner in 
the shed was found for them, fairly free from 
akin gH and within full view of the crane on 
which the crucible was to be raised. The gas- 
lights, sometimes almost blown out by the strong 
currents of air that passed through the o nings, 
only dimly illumined the shed; more light than 
that afforded by the gas seemed to come from 
the glowing metal which half-naked men were 
turning and twisting and hammering, and pass- 
ing through rollers and cutting with gigantic 
circular saws, making a striking dusky picture 
almost unearthly in its weirdness. Seven or 
eight men were preparing for the enormous 
casting, some about the mould, others about 
the crane, and others again manipulating the 

crucible with long pincers. The windlass was 
set working, the crucible swung out over the 
mould and slowly raised to a height suffi- 
cient to potr out the brilliant liquid glowing 
within. ‘Ready!’ shouted the men with 
-the pincers, gripping the crucible to hold it 
firmly on both sides, while it was tilted for the 
overflow. The glittering mass began to pour 
down, filling the shed with light to the furthest 
corners, and shooting out beautiful coruscations. 
The light was 80 dazzling, and the heat so 
intense, th:t the visitors shaded their eyes, all 
‘but little Nellie, who, overcome with excitement, 
clapped her hands and darted forward, while at 
the same instant there was an ominous hiss, 
‘followed by the crack of an explosion, and the 
‘liquid metal was hurled about the place. 
_ “Long Dan was among the men who had been 
retained to help with the casting. Ho had 
noticed the visitors, particularly Nelly, and was 
entranced by the innocent, large- eyed beauty of 
her face. Ife saw her dart forward, and heard 
the hiss. Knowing what would follow, he at 
‘once picked up the child, wound his long arms 
‘about her, bent double-fold’ to protect her, 
durned his bare back to the mould, and with a 
shout of warning darted away, Out sprang the 
metal, however, before he could gain a place of 
safety, falliog on his ftesh, and burning through 
it, scarring his arms, ehrivelling his hair, but 
never once touching the child, and, under his 
‘agony, he kept still on, until she was beyond 
the reach of harm. Then he put her down, and 
sank exkaust.d aud unconscious beneath his 
pain. 
~ Through some strange inadvertence, or some 
accidental circumstance, never discovered, the 
new mould was not perfectly dry. The molten 
metal had turned the moisture into steam, and 
the steam, seeking an outlet, had thrown the 


Zu Ghistton’s Work-people.” By Altred Colbeck. 
James Clarke and Co, 13 and 14, Flect Street, B.C. 


which interfere with the hours and wage-earning 
conditions of labour of women, while leaving those 
of men free, are a disadvantage and not a 
benefit to those thus hampered in using their 
powers to earn their bread. 
“charts” the recent factory legislation as a 
decline in the position of women in the 
industrial world ; 
started (with some little success, it appears) 
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Social frticle. 


—— 


ONE OF LIFE’S HANDICAPS. 
(Continued from December 19th.) 


Mercatr is not the only instance of a blind 
man being a traveller alone far away from his 
home, and in solitary independence. 

Lieutenant Holman, who lived early in this 
century, became blind at the age of twenty-five, 
and travelled all over the world for pleasure— 
and wrote accounts of his travels too. He was 
a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and lost his 
i when stationed off the coast of Africa. 

ter becoming blind, he spent come time in 
study. But wanderi and love of adventure are 
in the very blood of some men, and Holman 
found himself growing 80 miserable and illina 
quiet life that he set off on his travels. He 
would not take attendant with him, as that 
would have been too tame a method of pro- 
ceeding. 

He journeyed first in France, crossing the 
Channel alone. This was in the year 1820, when 
there were neither steamships nor railways. 
To avoid the evil effects of sitting still in the 
coaches too constantly, Holman used to get leave 
to now and then tie # rope to the back of the 
vehicle, and, holding on to the other end, he 


terrible liquid out of its receptacle in eplashing 
fire all about the shed. It was a wonder that 
not more were injured. The others were thank- 
ful for their marvellous escape.” 


A HANDBOOK FOR WOMEN ENGAGED 
IN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL WORK.+ 
This little work ought decidedly to be in the 

hands of every woman of the class described in 
the title. There is very little discussion in it. 
It is literally and simply a book of reference, in 
which persons interested in any branch of 
women’s work, and of the progress of this 
century, can at once see whatever they may 
desire to know. The book is divided into 
sections, entitled respectively : “ Public Fran- 
chises,” “ Public Appointments,” “ Education and 
Employment,” “Laws Especially Affecting 
Women,” and “ Organisations.” Under each 
heading is given in the most conciee manner 
possible, so as to be understood at a glance, all 
the information accessible. Each section, by the 
way, is introduced by 6 quotation from the 
writings of Miss Lydia Becker. It is interesting. 
to see Miss Blackburn thus loyal to one who is 
dead and who has never received, either in her 
lifetime or since, due recognition of her great 
abilities and her devotion to the causo of : 

, : ee he same speed as th 
women. An interesting feature of this little would run behind at eee = 
volume also is found in the charts, one of which ig from ong sage of ee daneey 2 
gives the progress of men in electoral power;| To add to the adventurous character of his 
another gives a general view in the shape of | undertaking these travels, the blind man could 
coloured lines of the position of women io not speak a word of French. This led to the 


England from the time of the Norman Conquest, most alarming incident that he wont through, 
and a third in a different but simple form, when he found bimself left alone in the coach, 


‘ , ‘ 5 and this bsing taken through what he knew by 
a ae Leder col leading great | great noise of gurgling and splashing to be 


: : : deep water; while a crowd of noisy p:ople, 
Miss Blackburn takes the view which only a | mana ing its progress, kept opening the door 
year or two ago was accepted as ivevitably and liftiog poor Holman from side to side, using 
and as a matter of course taken by all women 


him, in fact, as a balancing weight. He aftor- 
who care for women’s interests, viz., that laws wards found that he bad then uuconscicusly made 


a journey in the coach on & raft, the seeing aud 
French-speaking passengers having been con- 
veyed across a ferry and driven on thenc9 in a 
more ordinary way. 

Holman wrote, or rather dictated, an accoun! 
of this journey, which was published, and passed 
through four editions. He next went to Russia, 
startiog from St. Petersburg, with the intention 
of traversing the great country, then almost un- 
known to Europeans, from end to end. When 
he had penetrated five thousand miles into the 
interior, he was pursued and brought back by 
order of the Emperor, who could not believe the 
intrepid traveller to be rea'ly blind, but thought 
he must be a spy. 

In 1827 Holman began his journey round tle 
world, in which, and io travelling inland in all 
quarters of the globe in turn, ho spent five year. 
While at sea he used to ascend the rigging to 
the mast-head, and also take the helm with a 
sailor in fine weather. He wrote a book on this 
voyage also. 

‘a celebrated firm of American shipbuilders, 
that cf J. B. Herreshoff, of Rhode Island, whose 
fast yachts are known to all interested in such 
matters, has a bliod Principal. J. B. Herreshoff has 
been blind s‘nce he was fifteen years old, but he 
carries in his mind perfect pictures of his ves:e's, 
and is thoroughly familiar with the minute:t 
detuils of his trade. When a description of a 
piece of machinery is read to him, be can at once 
point out its merits and defects, and so fine 1s 
his sense of touch, that by merely running his 
firgers over the lines of a model he can gwin as 
accurate an idea of it es if he saw it. 

Duntfries, ia the last century, had a b'ind bell- 
ringer, who also followed the trade of a turner 
antl carpenter, his pails, wooden dishes, stands, 
etc., having a reputation in the connty for ex- 
cellence. He cooked for himself, kept his houre 
teautifully clean, dug his own potatoes, and even 
cut his own peat in the bog, where a false step 
or two would have plunged him into ceath. 
Several other blind men have followed success- 
fully tho trades of cabinet maker and carpenter. 

William Huntley, of Barastaple, was & blind 
watch and clock repairer, having been taught the 
business by his father. It is said that he was 
particularly successful in repairing the elaborate 

machinery of snusical clocks, and often succeeded 


Miss Blackburn 


and until male Socialists 


upon: the enterprise of persuading women 
that it is better to be bond than free, such was 
the view taken without exception by everyone 
who professed to speak in the name and interests 
of working women. 

“PIXTON PARISH.” };- 

Such is the name and authorship of a pretty 
little book which vividly describes the working 
of an English country parish. The struggles of 
a kind-hearted clergyman and his excellent wife 
in trying to make the most of a limited and 
fluctuating income are very naturally depicted, 
and our sympathies are at once enlisted on 
their behalf, And, although this is only a 
small point in the story, one cannot help 
fecting that a clergyman’s income should be 
fixed, it should not bo made to depond on the 
letting of the glebe lands; he has anxiety 
enough without that added. The chief characters 
in the story aro extremely well drawn, and the 
relations between Mr. Paget and his parishioners 
are expressed in a simple and touching manner. 
The temptations to which young people are 
exposed are dealt with, and there is an 
excellent chapter on gambling on the Stock 
Exchange. This book ought to find a place in 
our parish libraries, and we hope to see more of 
the same kind emanating from the practical 
mind of Miss Florence Moore, 

+ “A Handbook for Women Engaged in Social 
and Political Work.” Edited by Helen Blackburn, 
J, W. Arrowsmith, Bristo}, : 

t “Pixton Parish.” By Flor:nce Moore, author 
of “ Fanny Royston’s Bepentanc?,’S. P.C.K , London. 
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studies ; and, finally, they can be trained to 
certain technical acquirements, and so placed in 
& position to earn their own livelihood. Natural 
ability differs, as a matter of course, amon t 
blind as amongst sighted persons ; but it may be 
said, in general terms, that what achild could 
learn, intellectually, with eyes, it can learn with- 
out them, given the necessary appliances and 
special teaching. Such special education is, 
however, of the very essence of the undertaking. 
The blind cannot learn as the sighted learn. 
Peculiar apparatus is needed for t eir instruc- 
tion, and therefore teachers for them are required 
trained in the use of the apparatus, and in the 
special difficulties to be overcome. The educa- 
tional methods must differ to some extent 
from those used in ordinary schools. In 
some subjects the teaching must be more 
abstract, in others more concrete, than for 
children who have the use of their eyes. Some- 
times the facts to be understood must be pre- 
sented with a detail and a distinctness that are 
(perhaps erroneously) considered superfluous 
when the memory is aided by the constant refer- 
ence to what can be seen. In other subjects, 
on the contrary, the more highly-trained memo: 
of the blind can be relied upon to dispense wi 
certain visual and concrete aids to which the 
eae apa pc actor All these 
ings can only be understoo special stud 
of the art of teaching the blind. e 

Hence, specially trained masters or mistresses 
are needed fcr that particular work. It is idle 
to expect that in the midst of classes of sighted 
children, without suitable apparatus or study of 
the peculiar needs and conditions of blind educa- 
tion, ateacher can properly instructa child lacking 
the use of eyesight. The example of the London 
School Board in this matter deserves the atten- 
tion and imitation—and, indced, the surpassing 
—of all other bodies entrusted with the direction 
of education. The London Board has appointed 
severa! properly trained teachers of the blind, 
who are themselves blind persons, and has 
gathered to “‘centres” the children from various 
districts, there to receive the special instruction 
needed for their condition. The blind teachers 
also to a great extent serve as “ visitors ” to 
secure the attendavce of pupils for their own 
classes. The difficulty of persuading the mothers 
of blind children that they can be educated, and 
should be even more rigidly and conscientiously 
sent to school regularly than the seeing ones, 
can be overcome better by a visit from the blind 
teacher than by any other means. A magistrate’s 
summons is of small effect beside a call from a 
self-reliant, self-supporting blind woman, showing | dress 
in her own person that want of sight need not 
mean ignorance, help!essness, and hopelessness. 
Thus, by the engagement of trained blind teachers 
for the blind, at one time the parents of children 
so afflicted are encoureged to send them to be 
educated, a blind teacher receives the means of 
earning @ livelihood, the blind boys and girls are 
taught in a manner suited to them, and likely to 
be of practical value, and the teacher of the 
ordinary classes is relieved from the distress and 
difficulty of seeing a blind child sitting du'l and 
helpless amidst the sighted scholars with whom 
he cannot pcssibly be properly taught. 

Physical education is particularly needful for 
the blind, as a basis and a buttress for all else. 
According to Dr. Campbell, the blind principal of 
the Normal College at Norwood, the first thivg 
to be overcome with the blind is their natural 
physical timidity and feeling of helplessness and 
inability to move about aloue or rely upon them- 
selves. The best mothers are often the worst for 
the blind ; the most tender and careful ond by 
making theic little blind ones tho mest fearful 
aud dependent of their class. Till this timidity 
ig removed, and the blind child feels that it is 
expected of him that he sha'l be brave aud self- 
reliant, but little headway can be made in pre- 
paring him for the exertion of the body and the 
mind, or for the independence ofaction and of judg- 
ment, which self-eupport implies. Physical train- 
ing is eminently necessary forthisend. Regular 
gymnastics, no less than active cxercises of a 
more general description, are to be looked upon, 
not as mere sports or amusements, but as an 
essential element in the education. The sports 
in which the blind pupils at Norwood College 
engage include cycling (with a sighted pereon 
to steer), rowing, rolier-skating, throwing the 
hamines, swirging, and swimming, in addition to 


with them when others had failed to discover the 
cause of the defect. 

Women, in their special domestic sphere, can 
overcome the calamity of blindness. Blind 
women in humble life can clean, nurse children, 
avd mend and make clothes. Hundreds of 
blind women lit the fire in their homes this 
morning. 

The writer is acquainted with a blind lady who 
directs her father’s household just as though she 
had sight, engaging and dismissing servants, 
visiting the people, checking their accounts 
and paying their bills, and receiving callers. She 
walks about the house with unerring step, and is 
quick at discovering huw the house old work is 
done. This lady serves such dishes as milk pud- 
dings, fish, etc., to her guests at table. She is 
an expert user of the type-writer; by it she 
writes her own letters, tradesmen’s orders, and 
the like, about as quickly as ordinary peomanship. 

Miss Alice King the blind authoress, and 
Philip Bourke Marston the blind poet, both wrote 
their works in the same way. 

The type in which the books for the blind are 
now printed, being raised so that they can read 
by ing their fingers along it, was invented by 
a blind man, Dr. Moon, who died only in 1894, 

According to the latest census return there were 
in 1891, in England and Wales, 4,005 persons 

| who had been blind from childhood. Theeo we 
find engaged in the following, amongst other, 
occupations:—Brushmakers, 45 males, 20 
females; basketmakers, 203 males, 58 females ; 
newsagents, 13 males ; domestic servants, 1 male, 
11 females; several porters, agricultural 
Jabourers, carpenters, silk and linen weavers, 
cotton operatives, grocers, greengrocers, butchers, 
jewellers, coal merchants, dyers, milk-sellers, 
nitters, needlewomen, workmen's early callers, 
and many other trades. The same class supply to 
the professions four clergymen of the Church of 
England, one Catholic priest, ten other persons 
connected with the service of religion, one 
herbalist, two medical rubbers, twenty-one 
teachers, one law student, one authoress, exactly 
two hundred musicians, one modeller, and one 
spirit medium. These, remember, were all blind 

ircm childhood. 

Thore who became blind after their early 
education, general and industrial, had been ia 
some sort finished, are by far the more numerous 
—there being in all 23,467 blind persous in 
England and Wales, of whom only 4,005 were 
blind from childhood. The larger list returns an 
infinitely varied set of occupations. In fact, there 
are few occupations followed by the sighted that 
tome one or more blind are not pursuing with 
more or less success. There are no fewer than 
143 female domestic servants amongst them, and 
185 male agricultural labourers. There are 580 
musicians, of the two sexes together, 36 clergy- 
men of the Established Church, and 52 otherwise 
living by religious work ; there are 9 barristers, 
6 doctors, 13 sick nurses, 48 echoolmasters, and 5 

authors. There are 34 toatmen, 80 newsagents, 
} 23 gardeners, 30 masons, 53 carpenters, 10 watch- 
makers, 14 engine artificers, 62 upholsterers, 
16 groome, 38 carters, and so on—a truly 
wonderful and inspiring record of what the blind 
can do, and one that must make the seeing 
ashamed of any grumbling at the laboriousness 
i and difficulty cf their duties. 
| Though thero are special colleges for the blind, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 
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hand. 


and this is not very diflicult to make. 


and the London and some other school boards 
provide separate clusses for blind children, we 
do not yet do so much for these heavily handi- 
capped citizens as they have a right to expect, 
and ag, indeed, it is for the public benefit to do. 
‘here are, speaking in round figures, about 
one thousand eightless persons to every million 
seeing ones in England and Wales. Whether 
their cace be considered from the point of view 
of the burden of the aftlicted on society if they 
remain helpless; or whether it be considered 
from their own standpoint, and tho fatigue, the 
privation, the humiliation, and the hopelessness 
of a dependent and unoccupied life be realised 
—in either view the subject of blind education 
is seen to have every claim on public attention. 
Fortunately it is quite certain that a very 
large proportion, at all events, of the blind are 
| susceptible of education, in the widest sense of 
the word. They can be taught, as ordinary 


style. This is an effective dress, but 


jollity out of him. 
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coloured ribbon makes a nice finish 


children can, the rudiments of knowledge in 
their early years; they can proceed as well as 
their sighted brothers and sisters to higher 


undertaking, needing considerable outlay 
spect vision. The vast majority of the 
blind belong to the poorer social strata, and their 
¢ uardians cannot provide the neces- 
sary means for such education; but the State, 
which has recognised education for the seeing as 
a duty, and which expends so largely from the 
public funds upon it, can hardly refuse to make 
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more formal exercises on ‘the parallel bars, the 
appliances. 
The apparatus for such sports may be counted as 


pupils. 


For blind persons who canuot take exercise in 
the common ways open to the seeing, some 


It is clear, therefore, that the proper educa- 
epee 


special 


education of the blind. Here, if anywhere. 
results justify the cost. Of the uneduca‘ 
blind here, not one per cent. are ani euprer ee 
while of the blind in America, where a suitab 
education has long been open to most of that 
unfortunate class, fifty per cent. are self-sup 
ing; and the proportion able to maintain them- 
selves may be increased even considerably beyond 
this by a gia national system of education 
hus the people who want to see 
“results for their money” may be satisfied ; 
while every heart cpent to sympathy must be 
e change in the condition 
of those so sadly afllicted which is brought about 


CHILDREN’S FANCY-DRESS PARTIES. 


Fancy press is very much in favour at the 
present time of year, and more ws ay 


at 
fully 


self-conscious when they put on fancy dress, but 
children look really delightful, as their uncon- 
sciousness makes them so graceful. Their lovely 
complexions are admirably set off by powder on 
white wigs, and they need no face powder or 
rouge, however “trying ” is the dress they don. 
Nothing is prettier for a fair little boy than the 
dress of Charles Surface in the “School for 
Scandal.” The white Georgian wig should be 
tied with a black bow, the suit should be of pale 
blue satin, and the waistcoat of white satin 
embroidered in silver and fastened with silver or 
old paste buttons. Lace rufiles at the wrist, and 
a cane and snuff-box, complete this charming 


Robinson Crusoe is # very pretty drese, and is 
easily made out of white angora (which can 
afterwards be transferred to some useful purpcse, 
such as the trimming of an opera-cloak or winter 
jacket). The dress and cap should be of the 
white, woolly fur (so becoming to the fresh young 
rown 
shoes with leather straps should complete the 
dress, a stuffed green parrot should be perched 
upon the shoulder, and a small gun carried in the 


Most little boys love to wear a clown's dress, 
White 
eateen isa gcod material to use, and it should be 
embroidered in blue and red braid, or covered 
with butterflies cut out from some bright chintz 
and stitched on to the material. White stockings 
with coloured clocks are needed for this dress, 
and tho wig must be hired from a costumier. 
'The face must be made up with white chalk (laid 
over cold cream) and then painted in the orthodox 
a very 
uncomfortable one, asthe amateur clown is€o apt 
to find thut his wig and ‘ make-up” take all the 


The French clown’s dress is more artistic than 
that cf bis Englisch compatrict, and it is also 
more easy to make, Pierrot wears a loose jacket 
and trousers of white linen, the jacket fastened 
with white chenille pompons, and finished off 
with a huge rufile round the throat. The face 
should be whitened but not rouged, the eyebrows 
plackened, a black scull-cap on the head. 
mandoline hung round the neck on a parti- 
to the 
costume. If alittle boy goes as Picrrot it would 
be very nice to send h's little sister as Pierrette. 
This lady wears a short skirted dress, with a well. 
fitting bodice with a painted basque, a two- 
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cornered hat, trimmed with pompons, as is also 
her dress. 
Queen of Hearts is a very effective dress for a 
mie child, and it is also very economical. It 
made in white sateen (which looks more 
suggestive of the texture of a playing-card than 
a linen material would do). A large red heart is 
sewn on the front of the bodice, and smaller ones 
edge the short skirt. A “hand of cards ” should 
be stuck under the edge of the basque at the 
back, and another one should stand erect on the 
shoulder. A white wig must be worn with this 
dresr, and three tiny playiog cards should be 
fastened above the fcrshead with pearl-headed 


ins. 

Greenaway dresses are always very pretty, 
both for girls and boye, and they are particularly 
easy to make. The designs can be co ied from 
any of Miss Greenaway’s nursery books. The 
little girls’ dresses can be mede in silk, satin, 
muslin, or nun’s veiling, the only peculiarity being 
tbat they must be very short-waisted, with skirts 
which nearly touch the ground. A big bonnet 
tied under the chin, mitters, and a hanging 
pocket complete the ccstums. The little country 
boys in Miss Greenaway's books can be easily 
imitated, and the dress is very comfortable, as 
well as artistic. The “‘carter’s smock” looks 
well in tussore si‘k or brown holland, smocked 
with blue or scarlet, brown knickers, blue stock- 
ings, and rustic shoes. The cheap coloured felt 
hats sold for lawn-tennis look exactly right with 
this dress; they only want bending down at either 
side. A tin trumpet is sometimes fastened round 
the neck with a blue ribbon. 

These are only a few examples of cheap and 
effective dresses, which can be made for chil- 
dren’s fancy balls; but it would be possible to 
tell of many more if space allowed. A light 
wicker or bamboo stand, decorated with pink 
and blue ribbons, is a very useful thing to have 
in the hall, or near the entrance to the ball-room, 
as a receptacle is often neaded for crooks, and 
guns, and fairy wands, and such like impedi- 
menta when the children are dancing. 

CHIFFON. 


acts and Scraps. 


A vaIN man’s motto is: Win gold and wear 
it; a generous man’s: Win gold and share it; 
a miser's: Win gold and spare it ; a profligate’s: 
Win gold and spend it; a broker's: Win gold 
aud lend it; afool’s, Win gold and end it; a 
gambler’s: Win gold and lose it; a wise man’s: 
Win gold and use it. W. Wotton. 

* * 

Corks that have been steeped in vaseline are 
an excellent substitute for glass stoppers. Acid 
in no way affects them, and chemical fumes do 
not cause decay in them, neither do they become 
fixed by a blow orlong disuse. In short, they 
have all the utilities of the glass without its dis- 
advantages. 

* * 

‘‘ No,” said the imposing woman in black 
silk, “Iam not superstitious. I pride myself 
on being absolutely without superstition. I was 
born on Friday, September 13, and I have always 
been fortunate. Why, I do everything—begin 
all new undertakings on Friday !” 

‘© Why do you do that?” inquired the slender 
woman in grey. 

‘‘] think it brings me good luck,” said the 
lady who prided herself on a lack of supersti- 
tion. 

* * * 

‘Intoxication is the poisonuus action of 
alcohol on the nervous system and is a stupefy- 
' ing, narcotic, or paralysing action, attacking the 
highest centres first, and proceeding graduall 
to weaken and paralyse those below, until deat 
finally closes the scene." —Dr. J. J. Ridge. 

* * * 


“ A very large number of people fall into the 
error every-day, of believing that strong wine 
gives strength. Not even the temperate would 
benefit as regards the intellect by even a slight 
use of alcohol.”—Sir W. Gull. 

* * * 

Gorxe On.—Although you may not see very 
far, nor very clear, be sure that God will lead 
you on to something better and higher ag soon 
as you are ready for it.—F. H. Haweis. 
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HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 
AT HOME. 


BrusuworK.—Nothing gives children so much 
pleasure as brush drawing, for they love colour, 
and this work affords splendid opportunities for 
teaching harmony and contrast of colours, while 
developing neatness, cleanliness and dexterity. 

With three twopenny tubes of paint—cobalt, 
light red and yellow—a penny brush, and some 
fairly rough paper, a child cau be delighted and 
instructed for many hours. A larger number of 
colours is, of course, an advantage, but is by no 
means necessary. 

The paint should be mixed rather thinly, and 
io a pan; the brusti must be filled with colour, 
the hairs straight and smooth. 

The thing the brash can most easily do, is 
paint its own portrait—hold the brush in the 
right hand, place it straight with the paper, and 


pres it quite flat, raise it gently, and aa elliptical - 


lob exactly resembling the brush will present 
itaalf. Practise these in rows at first, ‘ reproviog 
the soldiers that do not stand upright,” then 
place four to meet each other at a centre, for a 
eimple design, then place other b!obs ia a slanting 
ition, between the first four. There is an end- 
ess variety of designs to be made with these 
‘‘brush-portraits,” especia'ly when two or more 
colours are used. A dahlia can be painted with 
these blobs; put six or eight of them in a ring, 
then put another ring between these first blobs, 
reaching a little further out; another riog may 
also be added, and if the inner ones are darker in 
colour than the outer, the effect is very good. A 
yellow daisy or sunflower can be made by paintiug 
a circle, filling it in with paint, and putting 
‘‘ brush-portraits” all around for the petals, 
adding a green stem. An amusing picture of pigs 
can by done with the help of these blobs. Make 
the body with a blob, put two blobs, made with 
the tip of the brush, for ears, four fine lines for 
legs, and a curly one for tail; make some 
running, some walking or standing, etc.; the 
child will like experimenting to sce in what 
ition he can put his animal, and will be 
interested in hearing about it. 


Some other exercises with the brush are: 
(1) Paint a fine, even line. (2) Begin with a fine 
stroke, and gradually press till it gets broad. In 
this way beautiful blades of grass aad reeds can 
be painted. With a brown “ brush-portrait ’ and 
a finegreen line for the stem, a nice bulrush can 
be made, and the reeds be done with Exercise 2. 
(3) Begin by pressing, and gradually come to a 
point. With Exercises 2 and 3 designs can b3 
made, or flowers, such as chrysanthemums. 

By combining these strokes with the blobs 
various things may be painted, as a tap dle with 
a blob and the tail drawn to a point; or a stalk 
of corn, several blobs, one above the other, and a 
thin stem. This might be done in green and 
yellow, as when ripe. 

Children seem to specially like paioting 
animals, and a cat may be done as follows: 
Mako an upright oval for the body, on top of 
this place a smaller one for the head, then two 
smaller ones for the ears, and a long one for the 
tail, a few fine lines on each side of the head 
to represent the whiskers, and a back view of 
pussy, as she sits gazing into the fire, is completed. 
A rabbit may be done in the same way, the ears 
being made longer, and a white space being left 
in the body oval, for the tail. 

I give a list of simple painting objects—a bee, 
a snail, caterpillar, butterfly, whale, iris, turnip, 
carrot, mushrooms, seaweed, ete. 

If pcssible, give the child the real thing to 
examine, and let bim try to paint them alone. 
He will enjoy such experiments. 


Fest unp TREU, 


GREAT MEN. 
We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon 
a great man, without gaining something by him. 
Great men are profitable company. Does not 
every true man feel he is himself made higher 
by doing reverence to what is really above him. 
Carlyle. 


Dec. 26, 1895. 


@ur Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Disuussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


A CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST’S WRATH. 

Deak Mapam,—I appeal to Tue Woman's 
SianaL to unburden myself of an emotion which 
will out; your clientile renders it possible for 
you to call the eanctities of routine in question. 

In connection with certain survey work I have 
recently been over a large London district—in 
part a very poor, in part a very prosperons dis- 
trict— street by street aud court by court. AsI 
returned home one evening I saw a lecture 
advertised outside Exeter Hall. ‘‘Sin! Sin! 
Sin!” was the advertisement. I did not go in. 
The lecture was announced as addressed to 
young men, so I knew what was going to be 
said. They were going to denounce the man in 
the pot-house and the girl on the pavement. 
And quite rightly—everyone recognises that ; 
and we may depend upon it that if Jesus Christ 
had confined His denunciation to such safe and 
obvious objects of indignation, Pharisees and 
a ibes never would have dreamed of crucifying 

im. 

The drink is not only an evil, but a cause of 
evils; and there is a chief cause of this cause, 
the real fons et oriyo. We all kaow what it is; 
I want to learn why the better among us are so 
deadly afraid to mention it, why they spend so 
much valuable breath on the Publican and so 
little on the Pharisee. 

The vast majority of the inhabitants of London, 
and of England, are connecied with trade or 
with business of some kind or other. The rule 
prevalent in business—almost universally pre- 
valent—is one of absolute egoism, the creed of 
Mammon. A man is not worth a Brother-in- 
Christ's treatment, he is worth what he is worth 
to his payer's interests. If you doubt this, go 
and ask a thriving business man to employ you 
at a living wage s:mply aud ezactly because you 
are a fellow Christian. It will not make much 
difference what the man’s sect is, or whether he 
is a churchwarden or an elder; you know the 
answer beforehand. In fact, the heads of 
families throughout the acres and miles of villa 
residences that I saw, go to church or chapel on 
Sunday and attend to God at the right time, 
and apply Mammon's rule rigidly to the'r 
brethren through the week—crdinarily. So the 
majority live down to their value to another 
man’s‘ business” interests, that is, to his in- 
teresta as an egoist. This meaus they live with 
education stopped too soon, without sufficient 
recreation, without suflicient accommodation, 
without sufficiently good, and often without 
sufficient, focd, and without enough fresh air. 
Some drink. It is natural under the circum- 
stances, and many will continue to do so. 

The vast majority of the men who keep up 
this rule go—in a respectable neighbourhood — 
to church or chapel regularly. I want to kaow why 
they are not in .eeantly and plainly denounced. 
Of course they ave th» wealthy and the influen- 
tial people, aud it is very awkward to denounce 
them. But then in Christ's time the Scribes and 
Pharisees were the wealthy and the influential 
people, and yet they were denounced. 

When the vicar, or the curate, or the minister, 
has done talking to his women-workers, could 
not some of his women workers broach this sub- 
ject seriously t> him? All the strands of the 
rope of worldly interest don't reach and bind 
them.—Youra obe’ ie atly, Expeson Tis. 


irl 


SELF-RESPEC’ AMONGST WOMEN 
ABOUT OPINIONS. 

Dear Mapam,—I who dwell in Australia 
read Tue Woman’s Signa weekly with the 
deepest interest. Isolation is our great draw- 
back here, and its accounts of the doings of 
noble women, and its words of encouragement 
and hope, are to me a perpetual inspiration. 

I was, however, sorry to read in that interest- 
ing interview with Miss Clementina Black in your 
issue of August 29th, that she believes the 
action of the “Woman's Liberal Federation,” 
with regard to the Factory Bill, to have thrown 
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the suffrage back for years, and she is reported 
to have said, ‘‘It has convinced a good many 
men that women are not to be trusted.” I cannot 
help feeling that such a remark can scarcely be 
fair to the men who are interesting themselves 
in the advancement of women. Are men then 
so narrow and bigoted as to sweepingly condemn 
women as untrustworthy, merely because some 
of them have expressed views opposed to those 
men hold on a subject which vitally concerns 
the welfare of the female ex, a subject on which 
also there is a great difference of opinion amongst 
men themselves ?. If they have done so and there 
is no mistake, I for one am deeply eorry, for I 
have always held up the tolerance of men, and 
their loyalty to one another, as an example to 
us women, who have not as yet learnt the 
A B C of loyalty to our own sex. In any case it 
seems undesirable that women should Jend them- 
telves to promulgate such disloyal views. 

We cannot expect all women to think alike (and 
I perceive that Miss Stacy, apparently as ardent 
a Socialist and as bent on doing good as Miss 
Black herself, differs from Miss Black, and gives 
a variety of reasons why the proposed Factory 
legislation might tend to injure women), but 
what we may fairly expect is that all our leading 
workers who aim at bringing about better social 
conditions for women, will endeavour to bear in 
mind that one of the first steps t»wards that end 
is to raise the standard of su'f respect, and there- 
fora of mutual respect, among women them. 
selves; and this can only be done by the exercise 
of a large tolerance towards those who, whilst 
differing from ourselves in their methods, are 
atill striving to hasten the coming not only of 
the Brotherhood of Man, but also of the Sister- 
hood of Womav.—I am, yours, etc., 

A VotIcE FROM THE ANTIPODES, 
Melbourne, October 22nd, 189%. 


In spite of papal decrees and priestly assump- 
tions, thoughtful men will form their own con- 
clusions from the three great revelations of God 
—in Scripture, in nature, and in their own con- 
sciences. As we must differ in opinion, let us 
unite more earnestly in practical work, and 
learn to say with the Friend poet Whittier, in 
his address to the memory of a pioneer of 
religious liberty— 

“ Take heart with us, O man of old, 
Soul-freedom's brave confessor, 
So love of God and man wax strong, 
Let sect and creed be lesser. 


The jarring disccrds of thy day, 
In ours one hymn are swelling ; 

The wandering feet, the severed paths, 
All eeek our Father's dwelling. 


And slowly learns the world the truth 
That makes us all thy debtor— 
That holy life is more than rite, 
And spirit more than letter.’ 
* & * 
Ir, when you make your prayers, 
God should he so obdurate as yourselves, 


How thould it fare with your immortal souls? 
Shakespeare. 


——_—_—_—_—_—— 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO BRANCH SECRETARIES, MEMBERS, 
AND SUBSCRIBERS UF THE B.W.T.A. 


Tue B.W.T.A. headquarters are now located at 
Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, Weet- 
mioster. The National officers will esteem it a 
favour if secretaries will notice the change of 
address, so that official letters and orders for 
literature, etc., may ba sent direct to Albany 
Buildings. Please remomber this, and make it 
known to members and friends. 
+ * # 


The formal opening of the new headquarters 
will take place on January 2nd, when the 
President (Lady Henry Somerset) hopes to con- 
duct the monthly prayer meeting, which on this 
occasion will be at 3 o'clock p.m. The secre- 
taries will be “at home ” to visitors all day, and 
will be glad to welcome any members of the 
Association who wish to become acquainted with 
the new offices. Many gifts of needlework and 
fancy articles having been received for the In- 
dustrial Farm Home, it is proposed to have a 
stall for the sale of goods on New Year's Day. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
UNION. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, 

This Convention was held on November 21st 
and 22nd, by the invitation of the three branches, 
Tynemouth, North Shields, and Whitley. The 
attendavuce of delegates, sixty-five names out 
of a possible seventy-one, from the forty branches 
in these two counties, is the largest we have yet 
known. Mrs. Lyal presided at the business 
meetings in the forenoons, and Mrs. J. J. Gurney 
and Miss Gorham at the noon hours of prayer. 
The Convention adopted the National bye-law 
about County Unions, and formed a Speakers’ 
Bureau for the Union, with Miss Edith Wilson as 
superintendent. The afternoon meetings were 


addressed by Mrs. Lyal, President of Union, and | 


by Mrs. Goddard on Preventive and Kescne 
Work; Mrs. Tweedy read a very informing 
paper on ‘‘ Temperance by Act of Parliament.” 
Or. V. Rutherford gave a capital address on 
‘Alcohol in Health and Disease,’ and most 
obligingly auswered a number of questions put 
by the audience afterwards; it was decided to 
print the paper for its intrinsic value. Miss 
Gorham’s address was stirring and likely to bear 
fruit, and Mrs. Northam Fields gave a practical 
object lesson by organising in an impromptu 
manner a ‘* Y” Branch among the young women 
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in the room, much to the enjoyment as well as 

prot of the audience. A reception was given 
| by Alderman and Mrs. Stephens one evening, 
‘to which about 300 guests were invited ; the tims 
_ for conversation was varied by singing and musio, 
|and impromptu speeches by Mrs. Northam 
‘Fields, Mrs. Lyal, and Miss Stephenson. A 
| public meeting was held in North Shields, under 
the presidency of Alderman Stephens, and was 

addressed by Alderman Cameron, M.P., and 
| Miss Gorham, the proceedings being varied by 
| singing by the Jarrow “ Y's” and the choir, and 
| solos by Mdme. Jenny Harrison. Hexham Branch 

bas invited the Convention for noxt year. 

Altogether this, the fourth annual Convention, is 

considered one of the most successful ever held 
| by the Union.—K. Witson Jones, Hon. Sec. 


| LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGION DEPART- 
MENT. 

Mrs. Fields has just returned from her trip 
into Scotland, where she attended the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Christian Union, Decem- 
ber 3rd and 4th ;Greenock, 5th ; Glasgow, 6th and 
7th ; Auchterarder, 9th; Aberdeen, 10th, and Dal- 
beattie, llth ; returning to England for meetings 
at Preston, J3th; Liverpool, 14th, and Bootle, 
18th. Mrs. Fields also spoke in the North of 
England— November 21st and 22nd, ‘Tynemouth, 
annual meeting of the Durham and Northumber- 
land Union; 24th and 25th, meetings for Band 
of Hope Union, Newcastle ; 27th, Honghton-le- 
Spring ; 28th, Alnwick; 29th, B.W.T.A., New- 
castle ; 30th, Corbridge “ Y ” circle. 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES, 
NATIONAL B.W.T.A. 


Newtown Braxcu.—A meeting was held ia the 
Welsh Congregational Schoolroom on Novemb:r 
19th. A prayer meeting was conducted by the 
Rev. Griffith Griffiths. 1t was resolved to send a 
letter of greeting to King Khama, and ono 
was drawn up and signed by Amy (iittins 
(president), and May Phillips (secretary). ——- 
WimMBLEDON.—On November 5th the annual 
meeting was held at St. Mark’s Room, kindly 
lent by the Rev. C. de Ritchie. Mrs. Hall, presi- 
dent, took the chair. Mrs. Maynard opened with 
prayor, and Mies Gorham spoke.—— WomMBWELL, 
—The first annual tea and meeting was held in 
Zion School, George Street, on the ‘th inst. 
Mrs. White, of Barnsley, took the chair and 
| gave some very useful information. Addresses 
| were given by Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Lucas and 
| othey speakers ; 130 sat down to tea. The year 
has been a success both financially and increase 
of membership. —— Biprrorv Branch has been 
greatly favoured with a visit from Mrs Barney, 
of Rhode Island. She gave a very instructive 
and thoughtful Bible reading in the afternoon. 
on 20th chapter of John’s Gospel. The evening 
meeting was presided over by our highly 
esteemed secretary's husband, Mr. Bartlett, who 
spoke exceedingly well. Prayer was offered by 
tov. Hl. Holmes, after which Mra. Doxford sang, 
and Mrs. Durban, our president, gave a short, 
powerful, practical address. Mrs. Barney then 
spoke powerfully.—S. Hayward, vice-pres.—— 
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meeting on Monday, public meeting in the | Miss Vinten, Mrs. Marsh (hon. treasurer), Miss 
evening; tea on Tuesday, at which eighty-eight Grace Pettman, Mrs. Wall, Mrs Woolings 
people assembled ; and another meeting in the | (hon. secretary), and others. For some time 


iionmseragy ele very, successful tea and tem- 


ably manipulated the lantern, and the secretary 
read the service. At the close the president 
addressed some most pertinent remarks to the 
audience. —— BLacKHEATH AND WESTCOMBE 
‘Park Branch.—At a meeting ed for by 
the above branch, Mrs. Matthews, who has just 
returned from America, | nee @ most interesting 
address upon what the drink is doing in other 
countries. ——CLarTon.—A successful three days’ 
Mission has been held here, conducted by Miss 
Gorham. The afternoon Bible readings were 
much appreciated by the workers who were 
helped and refreshed, and the evening meetings 
in Chateworth Road Tabernacle (kindly lent by 
Rev. W Moxham) were well at‘ended.—— 
Woorr.- -A successful meeting was held on 
November 27th in the Board Schools. Mrs. A. 
Shorter presided. Mra. J, H. Emmett, of Leeds, 
gave a powerful address on the work -of the 
B.W.T.A. Miss Tudor, County Union secretary; 
Mr. James Lawton, J.P., Mr. F. Allen, and Mr. 
J. Baker supported the speaker and president. 
A large number joined the association —— 
Tatxe.—Mrs. J. H. Emmett, of Leeds, addressed 
a meeting on November 28th in the interests of 
the B.W.T.A., and made a touching appeal to 
the elders, for the children’s sake, to abstain 
from intoxicants. Mrs. Washington, P.L.G., 
Audley, ably presided, supported by Miss Tudor, 
Wolstanton.: Twenty-four joined the associa- 
tion.— —Crewek.—A meeting of the Crewe 
branch was held in the Co-operative Club Room, 
on Saturday, under the presidency of the 
Mayoress (Mrs. McNeill). An interesting 
address was given by the Rev. S. A. Steinthall, 
of Manchester, on ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage and 
the Temperance Question.”——Macpvurr Branch 
took up their stand with their tent at the 
half-yearly ‘“‘Feuing Market” held in Banff, 
and notwithstanding that it turned out a very 
bad day, we were able to supply, as for- 
merly, cheap dinners and tea and coffee to a 
large number of the farm servants who came in, 
some of them a long distance, from the country 
districts. We know that our efforts help to keep 
many of them from the drink. To us it isa work 
of self-denial ; were we to consult our own ease 
we should stay at home, and we need the 
prayers of our sisters throughout the country for 
us for strength for this work.— — New Sourti- 
aatTe.—On November 7th and 8th, a Gospel 
temperance miesion was held in the Grove Road 
Baptist Chapel. Afternoon, Mrs. Lamb gave a 
most impressive Bible reading and talk; in the 
evening, Miss Gorham addressed a large audience 
on temperance, Rev. Mr. Freeman, pastor of 
the chapel, in the chair. Mrs. Ridge conducted 
the Friday afternoon and evening meetings.—— 
Dawiisu.—A public meeting of this branch was 
held in the Vestry Hall, Mrs. Shepherd in the 
chair. Mrs. Long, of Plymouth, gave a stirring 
address on the work of the Association, which 
Mr. Long in a lively speech fully endoreed.—— 
Sournsea—An Evangelical Mission was held 
by the above branch in the Biblo Christian 
Chapel, Brogham Road, Southsea, by Mra. Ben- 
tham. The mission began with a prayer meet- 
ing on Saturday, November 2nd. The Sunday 
afternoon address to young people on ‘‘Charac- 
ter” was especially gocd. A noontide prayer 


evening; W 
ings and public meetings.——Suppzury (Suffolk). 
—The first of a series of Pleasant Evenings 
pam) was held in the Friends’ Meeting 
ouse on Friday, November 15th, when an 
address was given by Miss Hood. The chair 
taken by the Rev. Robert Jones who commended 
the courage shown by the Sudbury British 
Women by their presence with memorial at the 
recent Brewster Sessions. The Rev. W. Court- 
nall also spoke of his appreciation.——PLuM- 
STEAD AND Wootwicu “Y's” held their usual 
monthly sewing meeting on November 21st, at 
Gothic Villas, Burrage Road, by kind invitation 
of Mrs. Davis, who gave an interesting “ talk” on 
“Health.” Refreshments were served during 
the evening. Seven new members joined.—— 
Piumsrgap.-—The annual tea and public meetin 
took place in Conduit Road School and Chapel. 
About 200 members and friends sat down. Alter- 
wards, in the chapel, the usual business of reading 
the reports, etc., wasdone, and aservice of song was 
rendered by Robert Street Chapel Choral Society, 
under the very able conductorship of Mr. A. 
Press, the connective readings by Mrs. Andrews. 
Mrs. Rudd presided.——Cu1Ncrorp.—The quar- 
terly social meeeing was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 19th, when Mrs. Aukland 
id another visit and gave a very interesting 
address. The chair was taken by Miss Snell, 
president.——Cutncrorp.—Mrs. Goslin, late 
president of the B.W.T.A. Branch, in Kimberley, 
South Africa, gave a very interestiog lante:n 
lecture on December 5th, on ‘ Black and White 
Life in South Africa,” illustrated by a large 
number of excellent slides, and proved to be 
both instructive and amueing.——ExmovuTu.— 
An “At Home” was held on the evening of 
November 6th, at the Temperance Hall, which 
had been converted into a drawing-room by the 
decorating committee. The White Ribbon choir 
sang songs ; recitations and short addresses were 
given by members of the association. Miss 
Yates, of Newton Saint Cyres, gave a stirring 
account of work done in the district. The 
recretary reported an increase of twenty-seven 
membersaince the meeting held last June; twelve 
pledges were taken. Literature was so'd and 
six members gave in their names as subscribers 
for THE Woman's Sicnat. Refreshments were 
alae of during the evening ——DurHAaM.— 
r. John Wilson, M.P., presiding at the recep- 
tion given to Mr. E. Tennyson Smith, in the 
Mayor's Chamber, on the orening night of the 
recent temperance mission, in Durham, said he 
had been present in the Assize Court that day, 
and every case but one which had come before 
Mr. Justice Grantham during the day had been 
directly caused by driok.——Newnury.—A 
mission was held in the Temperance Hall, com- 
mencing on November, 9th, and continuing until 
November 13th. The services were conducted 
by Mrs. Bentham, of London, who addressed 
meetings on Sunday and every evening, and 
Bible readings were held in the afternoons. On 
Friday, a drawing-rcom meeting was he'd at Mrs. 
Hopson’s house.——RamscatE.—The Congrega- 
tional Hall was densely packed on November 
22nd last, when the opening meeting of the 
session was held under the presidency of Mrs. 
John Perry (president of the local branch), who 
was supported by Mrs. Pullen (vice-president), 


ednesday and Thursday Bible Read- | bef 


ore the hour announced for the proceedings 
to commence, every available space was occupied, 
The hall was beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion. The meeting was opened by prayer by 
the president, after which the Crusade Psalm 
was said responsively and alternately by the presi- 
dent and the audience. Mrs. Perry then 
welcomed the audience that had gathered 
together at this, their first public meeting of 
‘that session. This was, she believed, the only 
Women’s Temperance Association, and their 
work was especially among women. The 
B.W.T.A. was purely a non-sectarian association, 
and as a church-woman she stood there as well 
as others belonging to the church, and ladies 
who represented all denominations in the town 
with one common aim, to battle with that 
'terrible foz—strong drink. Then again she 
| wished it to be clearly understood that they 
were non-political. The battle song of the 
“Y's” was then given by the choir of young 
girls dressed ‘in white, under the ab'e guidance 
of Miss Perry. Mrs. Woolings read a report. 
The next item on the programmo was a very 
amusing piece entitled ‘* Oh Dear Oh,” recited in 
a most able manner by Miss Perry. Votes of 
thanks were passed at the close.—— Boston— 
‘¢ Willard” ‘“Y” Branch, Boston, celebrated 
its first anniversary on Thureday, December 5th. 
The Town Hall was crowded, many were unable 
to gain almittance. Fifteen pledges taken, five 
joined the branch.—Lizzie Langataff, ‘‘ Y ” Pres'- 
| dent.——Kensineron and Cueuse\ branch held 
a successful evening drawing-room meetirg on 
November 28th. Mrs. Shaen, who kindly 
received us, presided, and Mrs. Hudson, of 
Hampstead, gave a most able address. —— 
BRIXTON AND StockweLt Braxce.—A drawing- 
room meeting was held at 59, Brixton Hill. 
Chair taken by Mrs. Spicer. Dr. Sarah 
Anderson Brown gave the address. Seventeen 
wheels for collecting for the Somerset Viilage 
Inebriate Homes were taken. A public meeting 
was held at Dr. Dowen’s Church, Wynne Road, 
Brixton, the same evening, when Dr. Brown 
again spoke. Miss Hood presided. —— Preston, 
— The friends at Preston, having had Mrs. 
Northam Fields on the 13th, were very much 
impressed with her Loyal Legion teaching. It is 
just what is needed at the present time, moro 
knowledge and less amusement iu their meetings, 
It is hoped that rome work may be commenced 
in the New Year upon thoze lines.—-L, Blackburn 
secretary. 
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“My experience in my own person, after 
very careful testing of my health, working 
power, and capacity for enduring mental strain, 
has convinced me that I am the gainer in every 
way by abstaining, and I have been a total 
abstainer for some years, and an abstainer 
practically for many years previously. I may 
also add that my partner in life has arrived at 
the same convictions and the same practice, and 
that by adoptiug the principles to which I have 
already given expression, ghe has preserved 
her health, and satisfactorily nursed five 
children for twelve months ecach.’— James 
Edmunds, M.D. 
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SPECIAL NEW YEAR'S OFFER. 


THE YEAR'S BRIGHT GHAIN. 


By Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


A Beautifal BIRTHDAY BOOK, bound in Cream-coloured 
Canvas. 


With Introduction by LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET. 
Price 19 Post Free. 


To be ob ainod from The Literature Secretary, b.W.T.A., 
A'tacy Buildings 47, Victoria Street, London, 8.W 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET has much pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 
by various makers, she bas found none s0 thorougbly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 
of Messrs, MABIE, TODD, & BARD. This pen is invaluab‘e to her, and she has found that its use 
greatly facilitates her work. oT ISABEL SOMERSET. 


We only require your steel pen to selecta pen to sult you. Oomplete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
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MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, London, E.0.; or, 95a, Regent | 
Street, London, W. 
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